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eee 
The Earl Harmonsons of Ventura, California, espaliered three fuchsia plants on the garage wall. The varieties 


used: Muriel (scarlet), Nonpareil (ivory and purple), and Cascade (white and carmine). Any long-branching 


fuchsia can be espaliered. Concentrate growth in the trained branches by always pinching off the unwanted growth 
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United is prepared for the future 
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with the Pacific Coast 


Tarovcnour 18 years 
the air transport requirements of California, 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia have 
not only been fully met by United Air Lines, but 
our policy has always been to more than antici- 
pate these needs. 


Now, busy as we are with wartime traffic 
demands, United is also ready with an immedi- 
ate postwar as well as a long-range program for 
the many Pacific Coast cities it serves. And if 
United’s application is granted, 20 new coast 
cities will enjoy the facilities of trunk line 
Mainliner Service. 


United has signed contracts for a $25,000,000 
fleet of great 4-engine Mainliners. Supplement- 
ing these sky giants will be a large fleet of 21- 
passenger, twin-engine Mainliners, similar to 
United’s present fleet, to provide frequent inter- 
city services, with arrivals and departures co- 
ordinated at division points with United’s 
coast-to-coast transports. ‘This coordination of 
twin-engine planes with 4-engine planes at major 
division points will benefit not only cities now 
served by United, but cities which United pro- 
poses to add to its system. 


As soon as war conditions permit their con- 
struction, you'll cruise in huge 4-engine planes 
with luxurious accommodations for 44 to 50 pas- 
sengers . . . at speeds up to 300 miles an hour. 
They’re coming . . . Mainliners destined to revo- 
Jutionize air transportation on the Pacific Coast! 


But the purchase of this $25,000,000 Main- 
liner Fleet is only part of United’s farsighted 
program. More millions will be spent on the 
Pacific Coast for new buildings .. . new overhaul 
and maintenance bases . . . extensive improve- 
ments to already large investments in the West. 


You can depend upon United to provide the 
Pacific Coast with the finest kind of airline serv- 
ice, for United’s policy is to be a worth-while 


partner in the progress of the Pacific Coast. 


ZO tAE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 














There's no harm done. Simply smile 
at him and mop up the floor. There'll be 
no water spots left if you've used 


TAVERN vcove-rued 
FLOOR WAX 


Protects LINOLEUM 
Will not water-spot! 


On linoleum as on all floor surfaces it 
safeguards against water spotting. It's the 
ideal no-rub wax for a hard, durable, lus- 
trous finish for linoleum and other floors. 
Easy to apply. Self-polishing. Buy it at 
your favorite department, hardware, or 
grocery store today. 
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Travel—military style 





HEREVER THE MEN of our armed forces 
disembark, they are well prepared for what- 
ever may be ahead. Besides the equipment 
of war which they carry, and sometimes of 
even greater importance, are the little 
pocket guides prepared by the Army and 
Navy Departments. Colorful, concise, and 
interesting to read, these guides introduce 
American fighting men to the peoples of 
the globe. There are guides to New Cale- 
donia, to Northern Ireland, to the Dutch 
East Indies, and all the other countries 
where our men are engaged. When neces- 
sary, these pocket geographies are supple- 
mented by lectures and by instruction in 
the language of the country. 

Besides their immediate usefulness, these 
wartime pocket guides, now published ex- 
clusively for the use of the armed forces, 
contain some of the most interesting travel 
information available. Not the least im- 
portant is the fact that they cover some 
countries which have never before been 
adequately presented in travel literature. 
As a sample, Sunset presents selections 
from the fascinating Pocket Guide to New 
Zealand (by courtesy of, and special ar- 
rangement with the War Department, who 
have graciously allowed us to reprint parts 
not interfering with military security) . 
Before the war, many travelers used to 
amuse themselves with discussions of where 
they would like to live when they retired. 
New Zealand was often at the top of the 
list, partly because into its three islands 
(North Island, South Island, and tiny 
Steward Island) are crowded a little taste 
of almost every country in the world. 
In the north, you will find some of the 
foliage and white beaches of Hawaii; sec- 
tions like the heavy subtropical jungles 
of New Guinea; a snow-capped mountain, 
Mount Egmont, which rivals Fujiyama; 
geysers as spectacular as those of Yellow- 
stone; lakes and fishing streams like those 
of Maine and Canada. When you cross 


Cook Straits to the South Island, you will 
find the mountain peaks and skiing of 
Switzerland; the green lawns and hedges of 
England; an arid desert region, and, far to 
the south, fiords as impressive as Norway’s. 
New Zealand has much in common with 
the West. The people are pioneers, and for 
all their British precedents, are often simi- 
lar in their thinking to Westerners. They 
share some of our slang and customs; they 
like our radio, our movies, our magazines. 
They are very hospitable and enjoy having 
guests in their own homes. 

Because it is still a country of pioneers, 
there are some things that you won’t find 
—like central heating in private homes, or 
luxurious hotels and night clubs. Organ- 
ized entertainment is scarce, but there is 
plenty of fun available for those with a 
little initiative. 


MAORIS 

The first people to discover New Zealand 
were the Maoris (pronounced “mow” to 
rhyme with “cow,” and “rie”) , who sailed 
there in dugout canoes from Raiatea, near 
Tahiti, sometime before Columbus came to 
America. Then, in 1642, Abel Janszoon 
Tasman, a Dutchman, landed on the West 
Coast of New Zealand, while in search of 
a great continent to the south. Early whal- 
ers from New Bedford and Nantucket later 
stopped at New Zealand. In 1840, the Brit- 
ish began to organize settlements, and 
signed a treaty with the Maoris. 

In New Zealand, no one is very poor, and 
no one is very rich. They are an extremely 
democratic people, without class distinc- 
tions to fuss about. They’re self-reliant 
people, too. The New Zealand man can do 
almost anything, from cooking a meal to 
building a house, or from darning his socks 
to felling a tree or breaking in a horse. 
The Maoris are first cousins to the Hawai- 
ians, and are a proud, tough, fighting race 
with a status of complete equality with 
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other New Zealanders. They are repre- 
sented in the government, both in the 
Cabinet and House of Representatives. 
They are dignified and musical. They sing 
songs of the Hawaiian type, and have 
many beautiful dances. To see them dance, 
visitors must go to a Maori concert, or to 
one of the Maori areas like Rotorua, be- 
cause there are no night clubs to spotlight 
their art. The Maori haka, or war dance, 
is a New Zealand institution. School foot- 
ball teams do a haka before the game starts! 
Many Maori words are in common use, 
such as kai (pronounced “ky’’) , meaning 
food, and kia ora, meaning good luck. 


STATISTICS 

Compared with the United States, New 
Zealand is a small country, approximately 
the size of New York State and Illinois. 
The population is 1,641,000. The largest 
city, Auckland, has 220,000 people. Other 
cities of importance are Wellington, Christ- 
church, and Dunedin. 

Railroads seem slow in comparison with 
those of the United States, because they 
are all narrow gauge. There are connec- 
tions between the principal cities. Because 
of the relatively short distances, there are 
few night trains or sleeping cars. Day 
coaches are divided into first class and sec- 
ond class, corresponding roughly to our 
parlor car and coach. Trains have no din- 
ing cars, but stop for meals at stations. 
New Zealand owns a great number of auto- 
mobiles in proportion to the population. 
Driving is on the left side of the road. 
There are no native wild animals, but, as 
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drain off when your engine switching to RPM MOTOR OIL. 
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geous, 50-mile panorama you 
view the unforgettable beauty 
of San Francisco, the wonder of 
the 2-bridge-spanned Bay, the 
glory of the hills beyond. 

* Make this poignant picture 
your private view. No matter 
how brief your visit, you will 
see more of San Francisco... 
her beauty, her romance, her 
fascinating life ...when you 
stop at The Mark. Rates from $5, 
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a result of importation, there are wild deer, 
pigs, and millions of rabbits—so many rab- 
bits that they are hunted each winter as 
pests. There are many beautiful birds, and 
no snakes. 

Seasons, of course, are the opposite of ours, 
since New Zealand is in the southern hemi- 
sphere. Winter lasts from June to August, 
and summer from December to February. 
Also, the southern part of the country is 
the coldest. The climate is rather like that 
of Washington, Oregon, and California— 
except that there is seldom snow, even in 
the foothills. There is an abundance of 
rain, and almost always a slight wind; in 
Wellington, the winds may be stronger. 
This Dominion of Great Britain is consid- 
ered one of the most efficient farming coun- 
tries in the world. Dairy farming and sheep 
farming are the most important branches; 
beef and pigs are raised in small quantities. 
New Zealand has many small farms and 
very few large ranches. The small farmer 
(called a “cocky”) is the typical figure in 
New Zealand country life. 

New Zealand is still so young that she has 
little history, and few monuments of the 
visible sort. But her achievements are 
great. Among other things, life expectancy 
is greater there than anywhere else in the 
world, and the death rate is the lowest. 
She has also been a pioneer in various so- 
cial security measures. 


FOOD 
Are you fond of lamb? That’s good—be- 
cause you're going to get lots of it. New 
Zealanders eat fabulous quantities of lamb 
and mutton and also a good deal of beef, 
but little pork or veal. Try mutton as they 
serve it, roasted, with mint sauce and roast 
potatoes. 
New Zealand has first class sea food. To- 
heroas, a kind of shell fish, make rich soup. 
Whitebait (the young of smelt) cooked in 
butter is good. And try a mutton bird— 
once anyway. It’s a seabird with great 
layers of fat to keep it warm. 
Although excellent vegetables are grown, 
you are likely to get less of a variety than 
you did at home, particularly in winter. 
Salads are not common in restaurants, and 
are usually made by chopping lettuce into 
shreds and soaking it in a dressing of vine- 
gar, cream, and sugar. 
Corn is seldom eaten, but sweet-potatoes 
(known by their Maori name of kumara) 
are used. Considering that they own so 
many cows, New Zealanders consume sur- 
prisingly little cheese. On the other hand 
they eat quantities of butter and bread. 


Fruits are good and plentiful, though 
oranges (usually imported) are not used as 
generously as in America. The dessert 
served after dinner is usually referred to 
as “the sweet” and may consist of rice or 
sago pudding, steamed suet pudding, 
stewed fruit, fruit salad, or shallow pie, 
which is called a “tart.” This is usually 
served with cream and never with cheese. 
Ice cream is rarely eaten at home. 

Drug stores, which are called chemists’ 
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Friendly Lyon 





Your old powder puffs (cleaned) 
are ideal to use for polishing silver. 
Call Lyon for expert, economical, 
trouble-free long-distance moving. 
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Wax your dustpan; the dust and 
dirt will then slide off much easier. 
Lyon packers and movers are expert 
and painstaking. Each is bonded for 

jour protection. 


[pron 


Put the screw-top from an empty 

toothpaste tube or aspirin bottle 

in your purse as a “buy” reminder. 
Long-distance moving is a job for 
experts. Call Lyon Van & Storage! 


(a 
iA 
“ Yes 
Remove animal hairs from uphol- 
stered furniture with damp sponge. 
For safe and economical storage, let 


Lyon guard your household goods in 
clean, modern, concrete warehouses. 


| LYON i 
Put up a pencil sharpener in the 
kitchen or service porch—and won- 
der how you ever did without one! 
Moving is our business—so for your 


best move, call Lyon first! 


NEW TIME AND STATION! 
Listen to Andy and Virginia— 
Mon., Wed., Fri.—8:15 A. M. 
over Don Lee-Mutual Network 
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“Learn by listening” to Cortina records, the NAT- 
URAL way—quickly, easily, cheaply. | 


Sent on 5 Days’ Approval 


Most fascinating, most satisfactory method ever 
known for learning or perfecting yourself in a 
foreign language. Investigate! 


Booklet FREE 


“‘The Cortinaphone Short-Cut”’—tells just what you 
want to know. Interesting. Get it! | 


Write Today--NOW 
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shops, usually sell only drugs and toilet 
articles, and have no soda fountains or 
lunch counters. In all the towns you will 
find numerous “tea rooms” and milk bars 
serving milk shakes, soft drinks, etc. 

Although there are no hot dog or ham- 
burger stands as such, you will find a New 
Zealand institution called the Pie Cart. 
This is a stand which is set up at night in 
one of the main squares of the town and 
where you can sit down and get a good 
cheap meal of sausages, potatoes, eggs, and 
other such food. But even there you won’t 
find the kind of coffee you are used to. In 
fact, you won’t get it anywhere except in 
camp, because one of the characteristics 
which the New Zealanders share with the 
British is an inability to make coffee. 


TEA 

And now we come to the all-important sub- 
ject of “tea.” It’s not simply the stuff you 
used to have at home. In fact, it may be 
more than a beverage. It may be a whole 
meal! So you’d better learn a little some- 
thing about it. 

The thing that will confuse you at first are 
the names given to tea-drinking occasions. 
There are three kinds of “tea.” To begin 
with, there is morning tea at 10 or 11 a.m. 
Then there is afternoon tea at 3 or 4 p.m., 
which is usually accompanied by great 
quantities of bread and butter, cookies, 
cakes, and even fruit salad. But don’t con- 
fuse either of these two with the occasion 
called “tea.” You see, in many homes din- 
ner is served at midday and the evening 
meal is called “tea”—or what many of us 
call supper in the United States. 

All clear so far? Then you’ve only one more 
thing to learn. When a New Zealander says 
“supper” he means refreshments served at 
the very end of the evening, after you’ve 
come home from the movies, for instance. 
If you are invited to “tea,” perhaps the 
safest thing to do is to ask your host to 
name the hour! 


CUSTOMS 
You'll immediately notice that the New 
Zealander also uses his knife and fork like 
the English, holding the fork only in the 
left hand and loading food onto it with 
his knife. Pie is eaten with a spoon or spoon 
and fork, and cake, usually with the fingers. 
The New Zealanders love games, especially 
racing and rugby. Cricket is also played, 
and baseball and soft ball are recent im- 
portations. There are many golf courses 
and tennis courts. From practically every 
New Zealand town, you can reach an ex- 
cellent beach by street car. There is good 
yachting, boating, and fishing, and all are 
very cheap. Other sports include skiing in 
the high mountains, wild-deer hunting, and 
wild-pig hunting. Horse racing is at pres- 
ent curtailed by the war. 


HOW THEY TALK 
Here are a few terms used by New Zealand- 
ers and differing from our words for the 
same things: 
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@ Alligator’s hand- 
some drape and fit, 

its dashing style, mark it im- 
mediately as “the best buy in 
rainwear ! For rainy West Coast 
weather, for bright sunny days, 
too. Dependably processed for 
maximum water repellent pro- 
tection. The Alligator Company, 
St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles. 


ALLIGATOR. 


because ...!IT’S SURE TO RAINI 

















Save ‘Starting Gasoline” by 
, Switching to Winter-Weight 





The heavier the oil, the harder it is to get 
the motor going — and the longer it takes to get the engine warmed up — 
these cold mornings. It wastes good gasoline, and runs the battery down, 
too. That’s why, at this time of year, wise motorists switch to lighter, easier- 
flowing, winter-weight Veedol. Veedol is the motor oil that gives that extra 
film of protection—in any weight. Veedol is sold by car dealers, garages, 
Helpful Associated Dealers, and independent service stations. 


Drain and refill every 1,000 miles 
or 60 days... whichever comes first. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED oll COMPANY 
World’s Largest Refiner of Pennsylvania Oils 
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~y ONE PRICE | — MEXICO 


DELUXE EASTER TOUR WITH ADELAIDE FRENCH 


Visiting the Parieutin voleano, tropical Orizaba, Oaxaca 
with its Monte Alban jewels, the ancient ruins at Mitla 

. . and other major sights of Old Mexico. Regular tours 
leaving at frequent intervals. Write now for full details to 


ALBERTSEN CRUISE-TOURS 
49 Geary St., San Francisco 2, Calif, EX 2253 
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MAYFLOWER HOTEL Millitsen's English Seeds have come 


across the Atlantic again this year. In 

L 0 S A N 6 E L E S - | spite of war, they have the same fine 
quality that has made so many English 

gardens famous for their beauty 

Enjoy the convenience New stocks for 1945 held by Wayside 

. Gi ens, Mer hio (Chief Age 

of location ...extra comforts a om, © : taps 
and Sutton's Representative, G. H 

...and economy of TWO Penson, Box 646, Glen Head, N.Y. FREE 
FLOWER CATALOG from the latter 

GUESTS to a room at ONE 

PRICE. ..plus the fine foods SUTTON’S SEEDS Britain’s Best 


served in Grill, Coffee Shop 





or Cocktail Lounge. Mes 
tr EASY-TO- PINKS' 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS + ALL WITH BATH GROW 


Twin or Double Beds An old-time favorite, still used exten- 
$2.75 to $4.40 sively for its lovely colors that are by 

. no means confined to pink. 
MANDEVILLE & KING CO., Rochester, 
Flower Seed Specialists for 69 Years 
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MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
535 So. Grand Ave. 
LOS ANGELES 

Adjacent to Library Park 















AT STORES 
EVERYWHERE 


















Aisle (theatre) —gangway 
Ash can—dust bin 
Biscuit—scone or tea cake 
Candy (hard)—boiled sweets 
Checkers (game) —draughts 
Freight car—goods wagon 
Hood (automobile) —bonnet 
Line up—queue up 
Movie—flicks 

Oatmeal (boiled) —porridge 
Potato chips—crisps 

Rumble seat—dickey 

Soda biscuit (or cracker) —cream cracker 
Syrup—treacle 

Ticket office—booking office 
Undershirt—vest or singlet 











SLANG 
You won't find New Zealanders taking any 
back seat when it comes to tossing the lingo 
around, and you may find yourself slow on 
the uptake until you get hep. Some of their 
slang words and expressions are shared 
with the British and Australians. Some are 
home-grown. And most New Zealanders 
have a fair working knowledge of American 
slang, having heard it from the movies 
(called “the pictures” or “the flicks”) . 
You may be confused for a while. For in- 
stance, to “graft” means to work hard, and 
to be “crook” is to be ill or out of sorts. A 
“john” means a cop, not a toilet, and the 
latter is sometimes called (among men 
only) a “dyke” or “house of parliament.” 
To “skite” is to boast or shoot off your 
mouth. A “tart” is a common name for a 
girl, just like our “dame,” and does not 
mean a loose woman. 
“Cow” is a common word of abuse, not so 
surprising when so many of the people have 
to struggle with the beasts. If something 
is godawful, they'll say it’s a “fair cow,” 
or they'll call a bad day a “cow of a day.” 
But to say a thing is a “corker” or “bosker” 
means that it’s swell, while “fair dinkum” 
means honest-to-god. 
Don’t call anyone a “bum” or you'll be in 
trouble. To a New Zealander, as well as to 
an Australian, the word is a vulgar way of 
referring to the backside. 
The best of these pocket guides illustrate 
an important forward step in travel infor- 
mation. When they dig down in the every- 
day habits of people and let the prospective 
traveler understand the local prides and 
prejudices and customs, they are of great 
service. No traveler wants to offend or to 
be rude. Guides to good behavior are as 
much appreciated by the thoughtful trav- 
eler as guides to sightseeing. 


BOOKS 


One thing you can do now to add satisfac- 
tion to future travels is to study languages. 
And language study today need not be the 
dull affair it used to be. 

For the low-down and excitement on Jan- 
guages, there is an excellent book, The 
Loom of Language, by Frederick C. Bod- 
mer, with an introduction by Lancelot 
Hogben (W. W. Norton, publisher, $3.75) . 
Mr. Bodmer points out in his text—which 
is never dull and often witty—that ancient 
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reasons for learning languages and ancient 
ways of doing so are equally out of date. 
Most important works of literature have 
been translated, and in most countries of 
the world at least a little English is spoken. 
But languages may be approached with the 
more vital purposes of better world under- 
standing, and, from the traveler’s view- 
point, better knowledge of the particular 
countries which he visits. One of the most 
interesting chapters is that which deals 
with the rise and fall of various systems of 
international language, including Esper- 
anto and Basic English. Mr. Bodmer shows 
their advantages and their disadvantages. 
Those who wish actually to learn new lan- 
guages, rather than merely read the fas- 
cinating stories behind their growth, will 
be especially interested in the discussion of 
language families—and why it is as easy 
to learn five languages at once as to learn 
one! For serious students, long starting 
lists of related words are in the appendix. 
One of the methods of language learning 
which Mr. Bodmer recommends is the 
quick one of learning from phonograph rec- 
ords. The Linguaphone system is one of 
the best known. Courses are sold by se- 
lected record dealers in the West. And not 
only are the usual French, German, and 
Spanish offered, but also twenty-six other 
tongues, including Dutch, Russian, Arabic, 
Persian, Gaelic, Benghalese, and Malay— 
in fact, just about anything you would ever 
need for a world cruise. 


BABY EPICURE 

One distinguishing mark of the experienced 
traveler is his delight in the foods of the 
countries visited. Indeed, many of the 
pleasantest memories are gastronomic. But 
aside from the pleasures involved, the taste 
for a wide variety of foods is almost a 
necessity for those who travel widely. And 
such a taste is best developed about the 
time a person graduates from Pablum and 
the bottle-served formula! There is no rea- 
son why the child’s geography lesson 
should not include acquainting him with 
foods from the countries he studies. What 
better way to get the “taste” of a place 
than by eating one of its native dishes? 
With this in mind, we recommend Baby 
Epicure, by Elena Gildersleeve (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., $1.75), which introduces the 
youngest diners not only to poached eggs 
and baked potatoes, but also to such deli- 
cacies as chicken breasts with raisin sauce, 
coeur de créme, lamb en brochette, cold 
roast beef in aspic, baked sweetbreads, and 
the delights of Hollandaise and Béchamel 
sauces. The book emphasizes foods which 
can be enjoyed by the whole family, and 
is a very good guide to cooking for invalids 
as well as for infant gourmets. 


AIR NEWS 


Pan American meets the information needs 
of prospective vacationists in Mexico, the 
Caribbean, Central and South America 
with a new booklet, “Let’s Get Better Ac- 
quainted,” available free of charge at any 
of its offices. 
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“What's a formula, 








anyhow? 


“Her...er... formula? What’s 
that? You see, I’m a pretty new 
father. Nancy’s only three 
months old. My wife brought 
her up to Portland to see me 
when I got shore leave. She 
took sick and is ina Portland 
hospital. I’m taking the baby 
down to her gramma’s in Los 
Angeles.” 

Now you may think this quite 
an unusual situation—a sailor 
traveling on a train, alone, with 


a three months old baby, with- 


out even knowing her formula. 
But it isn’t. Lots of things like 
this happen every day on our 
crowded wartime trains. That’s 
why we have Passenger Aides 
on our trains that carry a large 
number of coach passengers. 
These specially trained women 
help make travel as comfortable 
as possible for women, child- 
ren and elderly people. 

One minute they’re fixing a 
baby’s formula, the next min- 


ute they’re giving first aid to 
a cut on Johnny’s leg, or help- 
ing care for a person who is 
not accustomed to traveling. 
Little things, perhaps. But little 
things that are mighty impor- 
tant to our passengers. 
Passenger Aides are just one 
of the steps we’ve taken to im- 
prove our service to those who 
must travel in war time. In a 
way they represent the type of 
helpful, friendly service all our 
people try to give, even though 
it’s hard these days, being as 
short-handed as we are. 


The friendly Southern Pacific 
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SHE DECORATED HER HOME 
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ular shades and hues for your home, 
which have been created by the foremost 
decorators in the land. Each new color is 
available to you ready for use in the type 
of paint finish best suited for your need. 
Decorating your home with glorious new 
Treasure Tones is as easy as A-B-C, and 
will be a thrilling new experience you will 
be proud of for a long, long time. 
Specify Treasure Tones to your paint- 
ing contractor. A practical, easy to use, 
Treasure Tones Selector is waiting for 
you at your nearest Premier Paint dis- 


Mrs. Jones has a right to be proud. 

You'll be proud of your decorating 
ability too, when you select Treasure 
Tones for your home. Treasure Tones are 
the newest and loveliest colors for home 
decoration, in new ready-to-use paint fin- 
ishes. They are pre-harmonized to blend 
beautifully in any combination and to 
“go” with other colors in a room. Treas- 
ure Tones are “decorative right” and pro- 
vide the perfect background for the 
fabrics, the furnishings and decorative 
accessories in every home. Treasure 
Tones offer you a choice of the most pop- 


Leasure [or 


THE KEYNOTE TO CHARMING HOMES 


tributor. Get yours today. 
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United Air Lines’ experiments in prepara- 
tion and serving of elaborate meals aboard 
airliners, that company’s recent contracts 
for a total of fifty Douglas four-motored 
airliners, and Boeing’s new ship, the 
“Stratocruiser,” are only some of the bright 
promises for postwar air travel. 

The recent award by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board of the Los Angeles-Denver route to 
Western Air Lines brings attention to the 
fact that Western and its connecting lines 
serve most of the national parks and monu- 
ments of the West. War’s end will bring 
resumption of vacation tours which can in- 
clude, in a few days’ time, sightseeing 
which by ordinary means of travel would 
absorb two or three normal vacation 
time schedules. 


SNOW NEWS 


Fragmentary returns from a winter sports 
survey indicate only slight encouragement 
for Western ski enthusiasts during the cur- 
rent season. Make reservations well in ad- 
vance. Yosemite Lodge continues to offer 
accommodations (European plan, $1.75 to 
$4.50 per person) for skiers at Badger Pass 
and vicinity. Rainbow Tavern, at Soda 
Springs (American plan, $6.50 and up), will 
take care of skiers at Donner Pass. Sequoia 
National Park, for the first time in many 
years, is closed. Newcomb Ranch at Chilao 
(at the base of Mt. Waterman, about forty 
miles from Los Angeles) , will be open with 
limited accommodations (European plan, 
rooms $3.50 to $4.00 per person; dinner, 
$1.25, breakfast and lunch, a la carte). 





Dampness and rain breed iN \ 
Mildew and Mold. Use \ \ ’ 
MIL-DU-RID to kill mold \'\ 
and mildew in your home. Pre- , 
vents new growth — kills that \ \ 
“musty” smell. Safe and inex- ‘\ 
pensive. Easy to use. Dilute it \. 
with water — then mop, wipe or \\\\ 
spray. Protects everything in the \\\\ 
house—furniture, clothing, rugs, | \\ 
basements, books, laundry, etc. , 
luggage, shoes, leather, closets. \\ 
Sold by Department \\\ 
Stores, Hardware, ‘‘ 
Drug and Grocery 
Stores. Kills Mildew 
or your money back. 
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Chair lift on Mt. Waterman is available. 
At Government Camp (at the base of Mt. 
Hood, some sixty miles from Portland) two 
resorts will offer facilities during the win- 
ter: Battle Axe Inn (European plan, $1.50 
to $3.50 per person; meals, 50 cents to 
$1.75) and Tyrolean Lodge (European 
plan, $2.00 and up per person; meals, a la 
carte). A third, Rhododendron Inn, on the 
Mt. Hood Loop Highway, will also be open 
(European plan, $2.50 and up per person; 
meals, 40 cents to $1.50). Bus service will 
be maintained from Portland. All resorts 
in the areas around Mt. Baker, Bend, and 
Crater Lake are closed. Timberline Lodge 
remains closed for the duration. 

Three resorts in a beautiful but compara- 
tively undeveloped recreation area at Mt. 
St. Helens, on Spirit Lake, in southwestern 
Washington, offer accommodations. For in- 
formation on rates, transportation, and 
equipment, write to the following: Jack 
Nelson’s Harmony Falls Resort, Harry 
Truman’s Spirit Lake Lodge, or Lange’s 
Spirit Lake Inn. 

The well-known Alta Ski Lodge, Alta, 
Utah, some thirty miles from Salt Lake 
City, remains open (American plan, $5 to 
$12 per person; 10 per cent deduction for 
service men). Buses make it easily acces- 
sible from Salt Lake City. Big Cottonwood 
Canyon, Ogden Canyon, and Logan Can- 
yon are all open for skiing, but overnight 
accommodations are very limited and there 
are no public transportation facilities. 
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Circulates Heat... 


Here's a fireplace that’s custom-made for 
Western homes and weather. It drives chill 
from the entire house on between-season 
mornings and evenings when it’s too cool to 
be without a fire, and too warm to operate 
the furnace. Heats quickly, saves fuel waste, 
cuts dollars from fuel bills. 

That's because the Heatilator Fireplace 
actually circulates heat, warms all the 
room and adjoining rooms. Works on the 
simple principle of the warm-air furnace. 
You can use it for extra heat in extreme 
weather, or to pinch-hit for the furnace in 
case of emergency repairs. 

Will Not Smoke 

A steel heating chamber that is concealed 
by the masonry, the Heatilator serves as a 
form for any style of fireplace. Eliminates 
faults that commonly cause smoking. Heati- 
lator Fireplaces will be avail- 
able as soon as building 
starts. Ask your building 
material dealer, or write 


HEATILATOR, INC. 
923 E. Third St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


HEATILATOR Fireplace 
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PEOPLE LIKE 


PLUGS 


. .. lots and lots of plugs, (or maybe you prefer 
to say electrical convenience outlets) every place 


CES 


The reason is simple—most of us are lazy. We 
hate to spend time moving lamps around whenever 
we want to read, or untwining yards and yards of 
extension cord to rearrange it neatly under the car- 
pet so Junior won’t trip and break his neck. People 
even hate to unhook the toaster so they can put 
on the percolator and the radio at the same time. 
People are funny that way. That’s why people like 
plugs—lots and lots of plugs. 


Ces 


And to be sure of plenty of electrical convenience 
outlets for the many new appliances and lamps you 
will want in your postwar home, insist that your 


about the room. 


architect specifies Adequate Wiring. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


1355 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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How much of your lot belongs to the public? 


Mi. AND Mrs. Harry Stone of Santa Anita 
Oaks, Arcadia, California, are not inhos- 
pitable people. They built the home fea- 
tured here to fit the way they wanted to 
live, at the same time considering the feel- 
ings of neighbors, friends, and the public. 
But they did turn their backs on the street. 
That a house can be newsworthy because 
it backs up to the street is indeed a strange 
commentary on our traditional home plan- 
ning That we have been deeply conscious 
of “front” and “back” can be seen by the 
zoning restrictions, deed restrictions, and 
other restrictions placed upon the home- 
builder by real estate subdividers, title 
companies, lending institutions, and others 
responsible for perpetuating our values, 
true or false, in home building and site 
planning. 

What are these restrictions? They vary ac- 
cording to locality. In perfect combination 
they give us the “front” and “rear” plan 
with wide set-backs from the street; speci- 
fications as to “front”—the Queen Anne 
front and the Mary Ann back; no garden 
walls: no chance to make use of the sun; 
no privacy. 

Here's a diagram of a restricted area: 





THIS AREA 
RESERVED 
FOR THE 
PUBLIC 











The setback restriction and the legislation 
against walls may result in a pretty street, 
but work a hardship on the homebuilder. 
Space between the street and house can’t 
be used due to the lack of privacy, and gar- 
den opportunities are. restricted. Compare 
this living space with diagram that follows 
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How did we get entangled in such restric- 
tions, we who have always believed that, 


to be a comfortable place in which to live. 
a house, as well as its garden and recreatiou. 
area, must have privacy. 

To architect H. Roy Kelley of Los Angeles, 
who designed the Stone house, such en- 
tanglement has been the outgrowth of a 
series of philosophical and psychological 
ideas of long standing. Here is what he 
has to say about them: 
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The kitchen and bedrooms “face” the street. 


I can think of three things which may have 
influenced this [houses open to the street }: 
In the first place, closing one’s self in was 
contrary to Puritan doctrine. Anything 
justified on grounds of modesty, yes; but 
anything indicative of an attempt toward 
privacy or seclusion was not tolerated. 


MAYNARD L. PARKER 





Exterior redwood siding has been glazed to hold blond redwood color. The trim is white 


Secondly, the traditional practice of plac- 
ing the horse barn, the chicken yard, etc. 
at the back of the lot made the traditional 
“backyard” something unpleasant, a thing 
to turn one’s back upon. Therefore, the 
house was made to face the street, which 
by contrast, was attractive. There could 


Lh , 


be seen the fresh green lawns, the flower 
beds, the beautiful elms and maples, and 
there also was located the traditional front 
porch which became the social hub of the 
house and offered the only aspect of out- 
door living possible. Anyone who at- 
tempted to make use of a “rear” porch for 


Glass makes the outdoor living area a part of the house. Permanent planting in the foreground screens rear “growing” garden from view 
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Furnishing in combination living-dining room proves that functional house need not be streamlined. 


table, tier table, and coffee table. Floor covering is amber-rose; walls and ceiling, pastel turquoise. 


this purpose was considered rather queer. 
Thirdly, although the front porch is becom- 
ing a thing of the past, unfortunately the 
“front” of the house still remains with us. 
Real estate subdividers stress its impor- 
tance, zoning requirements and deed re- 
strictions glorify it and guarantee its pres- 
ervation, and it has become the all-impor- 
tant element to those who must keep up 
with the Joneses. There has been too much 


Master bedroom opens upon garden through protected court. 
Walls, ivory; draperies, soft blue; curtains, rose casement cloth 
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tendency by homeowners, aided and abet- 
ted by architects, to make their homes ob- 
jects of displ To sacrifice privacy and 
enjoyable living in order that one may 
court the opportunity of being on parade 
is simply one sort of vulgarity, pardonable 
in savages, but quite unworthy of sane, self- 
respecting civilized persons. 

What can we do about it? The answer is 
not entirely in the hands of the home- 


Leather top 18th Century drum 
Cranberry glass lamp, at right 


builder, but he can help. Mr. Kelley con- 
tinues: 

People, including subdividers and others 
who write deed restrictions, must be made 
to see the advantages of “fronting” houses 
on gardens and recreation areas. The only 
way to have garden privacy is to have such 
areas effectually screened from the gaze of 
those who are not actually admitted to the 
house. There is no churlish inhospitality 


seers: 


Outdoor furniture, rattan upholstered in turquoise green, beige. 
When better screens are available, the porches will be enclosed 
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about this; only obedience to the prompt- 
ings of decorous modesty. It is quite com- 
mendable to make the exterior of one’s 
premises comely and inviting to those out- 
side, but one is not called upon to bring 
outsiders into the domestic intimacy of 
one’s living area which propriety should 
mark as “private.” 

In many cases, even though houses are 
planned so that their living areas are nicely 
related to garden or yard areas, still they 
lack privacy and full opportunity for en- 
joyable living. The very words, “garden” 
and “yard,” indicate enclosure by their 
etymology. 

A prejudice against garden walls seems 
firmly rooted in some quarters, and that 
prejudice is responsible for many disap- 
pointments in gardens that could be—and 
otherwise would be—sources of delight. 
The mere mention of an enclosure of any 
sort around a garden unfortunately con- 
jures up to some people the bogey of some- 
thing objectionable. Zoning ordinances and 
deed restrictions are full of obstacles and 
handicaps in the form of prohibitions 
against walls and illogical set-back require- 
ments. 

Architect H. Roy Kelley’s hope that worn- 
out restrictions will be modified is shared by 
thousands of Sunset home planners. Those 
interested in gardening are especially quick 
to appreciate the importance of making full 
use of the building site, of spreading “liv- 
ing” over every square foot. To get maxi- 
mum livability, they musi consider privacy, 
the relation between garden and house, and 
the relation of both to summer and winter 
sun. Let’s see, in diagram form, how the 
various living functions can be arranged on 
a lot to provide this greater livability. 
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South 









Living areas can face south, and the garden, regardless of the street. When the house 
is correctly oriented, the rays of the low winter sun will both brighten and warm the 
areas which are used most. Terraces and gardens are more livable more days in the year 
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SERVICE AREA 





Planning to get “living” into every square foot of your property almost forces a place- 
ment of the house on the lot in violation of old prejudices and ill-advised restrictions 





Night view emphasizes close relationship of house and garden. Dining room can be curtained off from living room. Dining host and 
hostess chairs upholstered in drapery material—printed faille, gold background, with figures in turquoise, dusty rose,and dubonnet 
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JANUARY 


in Central California Gardens 


Mone THAN EVER, watch the weather this 
month. Don’t yield to the temptation to 
sow seed or set out plants too early. Be 
especially cautious about subtropicals, such 
as avocado, citrus, and guava. March or 
April is early enough to plant them out. 


SHRUBS AND TREES 


Many hardy evergreen shrubs and trees 
can be planted now, as well as deciduous 
fruit trees, flowering fruits and shrubs, 
grapevines, berries, and roses. Early-flow- 
ering camellias can be lifted and planted 
now. Moving them while they are in bloom 
will not harm them if it is carefully done 
and a ball of earth is kept around the roots. 


BULBS 


Bulbs which can be planted now include 
gladioli, lilies, montbretia, calla, zephyr- 
anthes, milla, and nerine. . 

Both tuberous begonias and dahlias can be 
sown from seed this month, and will pro- 
duce flowering plants by midsummer or 
early fall. 


ANNUALS 


Gardeners can begin sowing some of the 
early blooming summer annuals indoors 
this month. Ageratum, anchusa, alonsoa, 
arctotis, browallia, annual chrysanthemum 
(Painted Daisy), Siberian wallflower, 
cleome, cosmos, Chinese Forget-Me-Not, 
annual pinks, dimorphotheca, Blue Lace 
Flower, lobelia, nemesia, annual phlox, pe- 
tunias, salpiglossis, scabiosa, and verbena 
are some which can be started now, and 
set out as soon as the weather becomes 
settled and the ground can be worked. 


BLUE AND WHITE DAISY 


One of the annuals which few gardeners 


seem to know is the Swan River Daisy 
(Brachychome iberidifolia), a low, branch- 
ing plant with small, narrow-petaled, dark- 
centered blue and white daisies. This 
dainty flower is one of the best to plant in 
bulb beds, as it covers the ground so ade- 
quately and hides the unattractive foliage 
following the flowering season of bulbs. 
Rock gardens, window boxes, and pots offer 
other ways in which it can be used. 


VEGETABLES 


Plant artichokes, asparagus, horseradish, 
and rhubarb now. Most of these plants 
were dug for the trade some weeks ago, and 
should not remain out of the ground any 
longer than necessary. 

You may be able to plant some green peas, 
lettuce, and onions this month if the ground 
isn’t too wet. Treat the seed with a disin- 
fectant such as Semesan or copper oxide 
as a rot-preventive. Avoid planting lettuce 
in the same ground in successive years, as 
lettuce diseases are disseminated by way 
of the soil. 

One of the best ways to get an early start 
on lettuce and onions is to sow them in- 
doors in flats. 

Beets, carrots, and turnips should be sown 
only if conditions are favorable. Sowing 
the seed in trenches of sand is a good way 
to avoid the hazards of rot and poor drain- 
age conditions. 

Early cabbage and broccoli which you 
sowed last month will be ready to plant out 
toward the end of this month or early Feb- 
ruary. Frosts will not harm these vege- 
tables, and they should be near maturity 
before warm spring weather arrives. 
Order seed of tomatoes this month, but 
don’t sow it until February or even March. 





Many gardeners started their tomatoes too 
early last year, with the result that the 
plants were either set out too early—and 
suffered from prolonged cold weather—or 
stood in their flats too long, and suffered 
severe setbacks when transplanted. The 
same thing applies to other warmth-loving 
crops, such as eggplant and pepper. 


SPRAYING 

Keep a close eye on your fruit trees this 
month so you won’t miss the all-important 
point when the buds swell. This is the 
time when you must spray to control peach 
leaf curl, apricot brown rot, shot-hole fun- 
gus, and other diseases. (See the December 
Sunset, page 12, for the proper sprays.) A 
word of precaution about dormant lime sul- 
phur spray: if you use it, be sure to wash 
off any spots which have splashed on walls 
or fences during the spraying process. Lime 
sulphur leaves ugly spots if allowed to dry 
on the surface. 


PRUNING 


January is the favorite pruning month of 
most gardeners, and it is a good time to 
prune deciduous fruits, flowering fruits, 
shade trees, and deciduous shrubs, includ- 
ing roses. If you are pruning a shrub or 


-tree affected with blight or any other bac- 


terial disease, be sure to disinfect your 
pruning tools after each cut. (See page 42 
for further information on pruning.) 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Don’t over-water house plants or keep 
them too warm now. Keep the leaves of 
foliage plants clean by sponging, sprinkling, 
or dipping in a tub of water. Sprinkling 
or dipping will also promote more healthy 
growth. If you are growing ivy in water, 
use earthenware containers. This -will pre- 
vent light from entering the container and 
discourage the development of algae. 


CHRISTMAS AZALEAS 


If you received an azalea for Christmas, 
protect it from the dry air of the house as 
much as possible, and transfer it to a lath- 
house or some sheltered place on a porch as 
soon as you can. It must be gradually 
hardened for outdoor planting. 


1945 All-America Selections 


‘Teves most of the All-America flower 
and vegetable selections in the past have 
been developed by Eastern growers, their 
trial in country-wide test gardens justified 
the interest of gardeners everywhere. Intro- 
ductions have not always met with com- 
plete success in all sections, but there are 
some which have become standard favor- 
ites. For example, thousands of Western 
gardeners have had good reason to be 
grateful in past years for the following in- 
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troductions: Scabiosa Blue Moon (1939); 
Snapdragon Rosalie, Marigold Limelight, 
Salvia Royal Blue, Ageratum Midget Blue 
(1940); Nierembergia Purple Robe, Cos- 
mos Yellow Flare, and Phlox Red Glory 
(1942). Great Lakes Lettuce, a 1944 vege- 
table introduction, has won strong favor 
among Western gardeners. 

Here are the 1945 introductions. A few are 
already on the road to fame. Others will 
need more time and trial in home gardens 


in various sections before they can be def- 
initely evaluated, and their reputations sol- 
idly established. 


FLASH MARIGOLD 


Gardeners are always on the lookout for 
dwarf, compact annuals that can be use! 
as edgings, ground-covers, and as pot 
plants. Flash, a new marigold, is such a 
plant, and advance reports from test gar- 
dens indicate that it is destined to become 
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a favorite. Its yellow to rich maroon flow- 
ers combine well with other warm shades, 
and we should like to see it used with the 
taller, clear yellow Limelight marigolds. or 
with orange and yellow zinnias. With 
matricaria Lemon Ball, a tidy, compact 
plant growing only 8 inches tall, as an edg- 
ing, Flash would make an ideal mass plant- 
ing in small or narrow beds, and in the 
smallest garden. Height is 12 to 18 inches. 
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Flash Marigold 





REAL GOLD 
Real Gold is a taller marigold with golden- 
orange carnation-type flowers. It is a 
worthy successor to Guinea Gold, the first 
carnation-flowered type, introduced back 
in 1933, and still one of the best orange 
marigolds. 
ROSE MIRANDY 

It is safe to say that Mirandy belongs 
among the best red roses, along with Etoile 
de Hollande, Christopher Stone, and Crim- 
son Glory. Dark red and intensely fragrant, 
Mirandy’s flowers hold their color through 
hot summers without turning blue—always 
the severest test for any red rose. This su- 
perb, vigorous-growing rose is completely 
winter hardy, and can therefore be grown 
with equal success in cold climates. 
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Mirandy 


FLORADORA 
Gardeners who like to use roses other than 
in conventional rose beds will like Flora- 
dora. It grows 3 feet tall, is bushy, and 
blooms profusely all season with clusters 
of tangerine to orange-scarlet flowers—the 
requirements for a perfect hedge rose. Those 
who grow roses occasionally in mixed flower 
horders will find Floradora worth trying, 
and its rich coloring a stimulating contrast 
to paler flowers. One caution, however: it 
holds its faded flower petals much longer 
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than most roses, so fastidious gardeners 
should always take care to remove spent 
flowers (a good general rule). 


J. HORACE MCFARLAND 





Floradora 


HORACE MCFARLAND 
Horace McFarland should be a superlative 
cut flower, for it has long, pointed buds of 
a glowing salmon-pink which remains true 
both outdoors and under artificial light. 
Two other roses—both now famous—have 
been named for the distinguished President 
Emeritus of the American Rose Society. 
They are The Doctor (satiny pink) and 
Editer McFarland (dark pink). 


BUSH LIMA BEANS 
Experimenters in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture have developed 
two new bush lima beans. Fordhook 242 
is distinctive in that it sets basal pods from 
its first blossoms, even during hot, dry 
weather. This fact should make Fordhook 
242 well worth trying in the warmer sec- 
tions of Southern California. 





Fordhook 242 


Gardeners in cool climates, as well as those 
in warmer climates, who want good lima 
beans early in the season should regard the 
new Early Market bush lima with much 
interest. It is said to be prolific, large- 
podded, and at least a week earlier than 


_most varieties. 


Bush beans (both limas and ordinary snap- 
beans) make good low hedges in vegetable 
gardens. Last year we edged two vegetable 
beds with bush beans, and followed with a 
late alternating planting of peppers and 
eggplants. 
SNAPBEANS 

Two snapbeans are on the list of introduc- 
tions. Florida Belle was developed primar- 





ily for conditions in the lower South, and 
is highly recommended for planting in 
warm, humid sections. : 

Improved Commodore will appeal to gar- 
deners who like the Kentucky Wonder pole 
bean, for this new variety has beans re- 
sembling those of the old favorite in ap- 
pearance and flavor. If planted at the same 
time as Kentucky Wonder pole beans, it 
will mature about 2 weeks earlier. 





Improved Commodore 


GOLDENGRAIN CORN 
The new Goldengrain corn is worth trying 
for three reasons: it possesses some of the 
best qualities of the Golden Bantam, one 
of its parents, but is much larger and very 
full-kerneled; it matures late; and it doesn’t 
produce suckers. 





Goldengrain 


Goldengrain should be a good variety to 
plant at the same time as Golden Bantam, 
thus producing a crop 2 or 3 weeks later. 
It should also be dependable for a late 
planting, say from July 1 to July 15. 





IF YOUR COPY OF SUNSET IS LATE 


We want you to know we are 
doing everything within our 
power to get the magazine to you 
on time. Every step in the manu- 
facture of Sunset follows a rigid 
time schedule, and it is published 
the same day every month. If 
your copy is late, it is because of 
wartime transportation and deliv- 
ery delays—very understandable 
ones—beyond our control. 
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How to choose, plant, and prune 
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Jose WHEN you have decided that winter 
will last forever and you will always have 
wet feet and the sniffles, a frail little tree 
breaks into the gayest sort of bloom—and 
you smile. Spring can’t be far away. 

The value of the flowering fruit tree in the 
small garden has not been fully appre- 
ciated. Careless handling in placement and 
pruning have not benefited its cause. 

Here are the highlights, as we see them, of 
the flowering fruits: 


FLOWERING PEACHES 
CLarms TO FAME: Hardiness makes it good 
for cold sections. Blooms profusely. 
Favorep varieties: Helen Borchers, large 
profuse shell-pink flowers. Received the 
Award of the California Horticultural So- 
ciety in 1944; San Jose Pink, the earliest 
pink-flowered peach; Iceberg, the best of 
the double whites; Camellia, best red va- 
riety; Aurora, delicate pink, bearing green- 
skinned, white-fleshed fruit of good eating 
quality; Peppermint Stick, white with red 
stripes. 
How To prune: Immediately after flower- 
ing is completed, cut all of the current sea- 
son’§ flowering branches, leaving stubs 
about 6 inches long. Can also be cut for 
decoration during the flowering period. 


AFTER FLOWERING 
CUT BACK TO 6” STUBS 





Resutt: The shoots which start growing 
almost immediately from these stubs will 
grow by the end of summer to full-sized 
branches with luxuriant foliage. There is 
no danger of peach leaf curl on this second 
crop of leaves. 
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How to pLtant: Due to heavy pruning 
after bloom, there is a 3 or 4 months’ period 
when flowering peaches and apricots have 
little ornamental value. If planted in flower 
or vegetable gardens, or behind tall shrubs 
or walls seen from the house or garden 
proper, pruned sections are not visible. 


ALMOND—DWARF 


The dwarf almonds (pink or white) are 
shrub-like, seldom growing taller than 6 
feet, and are therefore well suited for small 
gardens. They can be successfully grown 
in large tubs on terrace, porch, or patio, 
and remain more dwarf in habit when so 
grown. 

How To prune: Because of the small size 
of the dwarf flowering almonds, heavy cut- 
ting is not possible. When removing flow- 
ering stems for decoration, leave a stub 3 
inches long as a base from which new flow- 
ering stems can grow. 


FLOWERING PLUMS 

CLaims TO FAME: Earliness of bloom of 
some varieties, interesting and decorative 
red or purple foliage, and hardiness. 

Favorep varieties: Prunus Pissardii 
(Purple-Leaf Plum), a parent of all va- 
rieties listed here with the exception of 
P. triloba plena. Blooms early, often in Jan- 
uary, with small, whitish flowers tinged 
soft pink by the red of the stems and young 
leaves. Dark red, edible fruits. Thunder- 
cloud, dark coppery foliage remaining un- 
changed throughout the season; Hollywood 


Plum, with flowers similar to Purple-Leaf - 


Plum, but in larger clusters. Red and green 
leaves, and delicious, good-sized fruit. P. 
Blireana, small, cupped pink flowers bloom- 
ing after P. Pissardii; P. triloba plena, very 
double, pink flowers. Best for small gardens. 
How To prune: Most flowering plums are 
grown chiefly for their foliage, and should 
therefore receive very little pruning, other 
than early shaping and the removal of 


The only excep- 
tion is P. Blireana, a hybrid between the 
Purple-Leaf Plum (P. Pissardii) and the 
flowering apricot (Prunus Mume). This 
variety can be pruned in the same way as 
flowering apricots. 


crossing or dead branches. 


How To pLant: Because they are so dec- 
orative in flower and in leaf, flowering 
plums should be given prominent positions. 
Among the best of flowering fruits for 
planting in patios, near terraces, or against 
a garden wall, especially when trained into 
picturesque forms. 


FLOWERING APRICOTS 

CLAIMS TO FAME: Earliness of bloom, and 
fragrance of some varieties. 

FavorepD VARIETIES: Rosemary Clarke, best 
of the double whites; Bonita, deep red, first 
to bloom (as early as Christmas in some 
sections); Peggy Clarke, the only rose- 
colored apricot; Dawn, large, ruffled double 
pink flowers. Walter B. Clarke’s work with 
flowering trees and shrubs has been nation- 
ally recognized. 

How To prune: If left unpruned, flower- 
ing apricots will give good mass effect, but 
there will be little long-stemmed material 
for cutting. For good cutting material, and 
a vigorous, well-branched tree, prune in the 
following manner: Allow the tree to grow 
one year after planting, then prune back 
all the shoots the same as with the peach. 
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2PRUNING YEAR, 
PRUNE '/2 OF WHIPS 
LEAVE-OTHER HALF 
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3° YEAR, 
CUT BACK 2 YEAR 
OLD BRANCHES TO 6” 
LEAVE WHIPS (w) 


The next year, cut back half the whips 
(young branches without sideshoots) leav- 
ing 6-inch stubs. The other half of the 
whips should be cut back the following 
year. Continue this routine in succeeding 
years. 

How To PLANT: Plant in positions similar 
to those recommended for flowering 
peaches. In the Pacific Northwest and 
other regions where winters are sometimes 
severe, it is advisable to plant flowering 
apricots in as sheltered positions as pos- 
sible—age uinst house or garden walls, and 
in patios and other enclosures. 


FLOWERING CRABAPPLES 
CLArms TO FAME: Late blooming, thus ex- 
tending the season of flowering fruits by 
several weeks. Can be planted in heavy 
soils in which other flowering fruits, par- 
ticularly the cherries, are unsuitable. 
(Apples, including crabapples, are classified 
botanically as Malus.) 
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Flower-laden branches rise above Chinese Toyon (photinia) and 
Strawberry-Tree (arbutus), which provide a green screen after 
branches are cut. India-Hawthorn (raphiolepis) in the foreground 


FLOWERING 
CRABAPPLE 


Wild Lilae (ceanothus) sprays over the top of the wall, forming 
a rich sky-blue carpet for the dainty pink and white bloom of 
flowering crabapples. An ideal planting arrangement for hillsides 


Favorep varieties: Malus aldenhamensis, 
unusual purple bark and leaves, semi- 
double, red flowers, and heavy crops of 
fruit; M. Halliaga (Kaido Crab), slender, 
willowy growth, pink-flowered; M. theifera 
(Tea Crab), pink buds opening to white 
flowers, small red and yellow fruits in late 
summer and fall; M. Eleyi, red flowers, 
purple leaves, and showy red fruit; M. flori- 
bunda (the old-fashioned flowering crab) , 
red buds open to pink, then white flowers. 


How To prune: Flowering crabapples are 
so variable in habit of growth that no set 
rules can be given. Remove suckers and 
crowded branches to produce graceful 
branching habit. Prune when dormant. 
How To pLant: Flowering crabapples are 
versatile, and can be planted in shrub and 
flower borders, at the edge of lawns, in 
patios, on terraces, and along drives or wide 
paths. Especially striking effects are pos- 
sible in hillside gardens with crabapples 
and other flowering trees. 
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FLOWERING 


Tras FLOWERING 
CHEARY CHERRY 


FLOWERING CHERRIES 


Ciams TO FAME: No other flowering tree 
can quite equal the exquisite charm of a 
well-grown flowering cherry. Late-bloom- 
ing. Can be moved on bare root when quite 
large without cutting back tops or roots. 


FavoreD VARIETIES: (Akebono), delicate 
single pink flowers; Taiwan (Prunus cam- 
panulata), rose-red, first of the spring flow- 
ering single varieties to bloom. The only 
flowering cherry widely recommended for 
planting in Southern California. 


Burmese Cherry (P. ceraseidos), single rose- 
red, consistently blooms ahead of any other 
flowering tree in tests at the Clarke Nurs- 
ery in San Jose, California. One year it lost 
its leaves about December 1 and began leaf- 
ing out and flowering on December 15. Will 
be introduced to the trade in 1945. 

Fugenzo, double rich pink; Shogetsu, 
double pale flesh pink or white; Yae Kan- 
zan, double pink; Victory (Shirofugen) , 






pink buds, double white flowers; October, 
or Autumn Flowering Cherry (P. autum- 
nalis) is treasured for the soft pink, semi- 
double flowers in autumn and winter. Main 
season of bloom in early spring. 

How To prune: Flowering cherries should 
be left strictly alone. The removal of rip- 
ened wood is considered harmful, so any 
pruning to improve the shape should be 
done in early summer—before the wood 
has hardened. After that, avoid all prun- 
ing except the removal of dead or diseased 
branches. 

How To piant: Wherever you plant flow- 
ering cherries, be sure that the drainage is 
good. If your soil is inclined to heaviness, 
dig a hole at least 5 feet deep, adding coarse 
drainage material. 

Flowering cherries can be used in the same 
way as crabapples. Though beautiful grown 
alone, especially when full-grown, they are 
also effective planted in long rows or in 
large groups in large gardens. 


Se) 


Flowering cherries are beautiful accent plants for flower and 
shrub borders when in bloom and when their leaves are russete 
colored in the fall. Daybreak is an especially desirable variety 
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Dainty pink or white flowering almond, often one of the earliest 
flowering fruits to bloom, is charming planted with spring bulbs, 
and ground-covers. Also very effective in front of dark shrubbery 
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Sunset’s Kitchen Cabinet 
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Apple-Raisin-Nut Twirls. Mix filling; 
let stand while making biscuit dough 




















Mix and sift dry ingredients; stir in 
milk quickly; knead dough 30 seconds 

















Roll dough into rectangle; spread with 
filling; roll up; cut into 1-inch slices 

















Bake in hot oven (400°) 15 to 20 min- 
utes; remove at once from baking sheet 
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Send your favorite in-tune-with-the-times recipes to Sunset Magazine. For each 
one used, Sunset pays $2 upon publication. Every recipe is twice-tested before 
it appears—first by the contributor, and secondly by Sunset’s Foods Editor. 








APPLE-RAISIN-NUT TWIRLS 


These fruit-and-nut filled biscuits, 
served piping hot, are equally good as a 
breakfast, luncheon, or dinner bread. 
They also make a delicious not-too- 
sweet dessert. 
Filling: 

3 apples, pared, cored, and finely diced 

VW 

V2 cup raisins 

2 tablespoons melted butter or margarine 

2 tablespoons sugar 

V4 teaspoon cinnamon 


2 tablesp | 


cup chopped nuts 


n 





Biscuit dough: 
22 cups sifted all-purpose flour 
4 teaspoons baking powder 
V2 teaspoon salt 
V4 cup shortening 
% cup milk 


nN 


tablespoons molasses 


Combine filling ingredients and let stand 
while preparing biscuit dough. 

Mix and sift flour, baking powder, and 
salt; cut in shortening; stir in milk 
quickly with a fork. Turn dough out on 
a lightly floured board and knead for 30 
seconds. Roll dough into a 9- by 12-inch 
rectangle. 

Spread filling over dough and roll up as 
for jelly roll. Cut into 1-inch slices. 
Place slices an inch apart on a greased 
baking sheet and drizzle remaining 2 
tablespoons molasses over them. Bake 
in a hot oven (400°) for 15 to 20 min- 
utes. Remove at once from baking 
sheet. (If you let them cool on the sheet, 
they may stick!) Makes about 12 bis- 
cuits —H. W. D., Portland. 


POT ROAST WITH PRUNES AND WINE 


Prunes and wine and other good things 
combine to make this a pot roast to re- 
member. Macaroni or noodles, sprinkled 
generously with grated Parmesan-type 
cheese, go especially well with it. 

4 pounds beef chuck 
Flour 
to 3 tablespoons shortening or drippings 
large onion, chopped 
(No. 22) can (3/2 cups) tomatoes 
cup boiling water 
(or more) prunes 
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cup Port 

tablespoon sugar 

Salt and pepper to taste 

Dredge meat with flour, and brown 
slowly on all sides in hot fat; add onion 
and continue cooking until it is nicely 
browned. Add tomatoes and boiling wa- 
ter, cover tightly, and simmer gently for 
2% to 3 hours, or until meat is almost 


tender. Then add prunes, wine, sugar, 
salt, and pepper, and continue cooking 
for 45 minutes to 1 ‘hour, or until both 
meat and prunes are tender. (Allow 
about 4 hours total cooking time for 
“Utility” grade beef, 3 to 34% hours for 
the higher grades.)—E. D., Fresno, 


Calif. 





JANUARY DINNER 


*%Pot Roast with Prunes and Wine 
Buttered Broccoli 
Macaroni with Grated Cheese 
Mixed Green Salad 
Hot Rolls Apple Butter 
Baked Winter Pears 

*%Graham Cracker Pralines 


Coffee 








CRAB AND ARTICHOKE SALAD 


Here’s a hearty salad that makes a de- 
licious piéce de résistance for luncheon 
or supper. You might start the meal 
with a cup of steaming hot soup, and 
end it with fresh-from-the-oven ginger- 
bread or coffee cake. 
V2 pound fresh crabmeat, flaked 
1 cup diced celery 
VY cup finely chopped pickles or stuffed 
olives 
Mayonnaise 
Salt, pepper, and lemon juice to taste 
12 canned artichoke hearts 
Lettuce 
6 thick slices tomato 
French dressing 
Paprika 


Mix crabmeat, celery, and pickles or 
olives; add enough mayonnaise to mois- 
ten; season mixture to taste with salt, 
pepper, and lemon juice. Cut artichoke 
hearts lengthwise in halves or quarters. 
Line 6 individual salad plates with crisp 
lettuce. Lay a tomato slice on each 
plate, top the tomato with a mound of 
the crabmeat mixture, and arrange the 
artichoke hearts around the tomato. 
Pour a little French dressing over the 
artichoke hearts and the lettuce, garnish 
the salad with additional mayonnaise, 
and dust with paprika. Serve at once. 
Serves 6.—R. R. H., Long Beach, Calif. 
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Just turn a valve and there I am 
... quick as a flash. I give you 


Five happy gle ork light; full heat instantly, faster than 





To make you any other fuel. That’s a fact. 
Asking little in return— ‘i 
Working day and nis" — 
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I save you work and cleaning 
TM bills. No smoke, soot or grime 
=— wm when I’m on the job. Gas is 
STEADY delivered clean, burns clean. 
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Always there when you want me, 
I never quit. I help you get meals 
on time, keep hot water always on 
tap. Yes, gas is the dependable fuel. 

















/ That’s short for “flexible”. I bend 
to your will. I give you low heat, 


high heat, any heat between. Your 
slightest wish is my command. 
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I see that you get more for your 
money, and help you save. Gas is 
the economy fuel. Gas rates have 
gone down as living costs went up. 
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Mock Tamale Casserole. Prepare onion- 
tomato-cornmeal mixture as directed 














Sear the meat ti!l browned; add to first 
mixture; add corn, eggs, seasonings 
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Turn into greased casserole; bake in a 
moderate oven (375° ) till firm in center 
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Serve as main dish at buffet supper. A 
vegetable salad bowl goes well with it 
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MOCK TAMALE CASSEROLE 
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Next time you want a main-dish cas- 
serole for a buffet supper (or any other 
meal!) , try this flavorful version of ta- 
male pie. Incidentally, its Spanish name 
is Tamal Fingido. 


medium-sized onion, minced 


V3 cup salad oil 
22 cups tomato purée (sieved solid-pack 
canned tomatoes 
Chili powder or Spanish pepper to taste 
cup cornmeal 
pounds ground beef or pork 
cup canned or cooked whole kernel corn 
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eggs, slightly beaten 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Sauté onion in oil until tender and 
golden; add tomato purée and chili pow- 
der or Spanish pepper; simmer for 2 or 
3 minutes. Gradually stir in cornmeal, 
then cook, stirring constantly, for 10 


BROCCOLI 
Translated, this is a broccoli omelet, 
which can be served either as a vege- 
table or as a “light” main dish. 
1 small onion, minced 
3 tablespoons butter or salad oil 
1 cup chopped, cooked broccoli 
1 tablespoon chopped parsley 
Pinch of rosemary 
Salt and pepper to taste 
4 eggs, slightly beaten 


Sauté onion in 1 tablespoon butter or 
salad oil until tender. Combine broccoli, 


minutes. In a separate skillet, sear the 
meat until nicely browned, stirring with 
a fork so that it is separated into small 
bits. Combine cornmeal mixture, meat, 
and corn; add eggs, salt, and pepper; 
mix well. Turn into a greased casserole 
and bake in a moderately hot oven 
(375°) for 45 minutes to 1 hour, or until 
firm in the center. Serves 6 to 8.—E. Z., 
San Francisco. 





SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPER 
% Mock Tamale Casserole 
Fresh Vegetable Salad Bow!: 
Tomato, Avocado, Cauliflower, Lettuce 
with French Dressing 

Bread Sticks Olives and Celery 

x Apple-Raisin-Nut Twirls 

Coffee 











FRITTATA 


parsley, rosemary, salt, pepper, and sau- 
téed onion; stir in eggs. Heat remaining 
2 tablespoons butter or oil in a 6-inch 
skillet; pour in broccoli-egg mixture and 
cook over low heat, lifting the edges of 
the omelet and tipping the pan so that 
the uncooked portion will flow under- 
neath. When nicely browned on the 
bottom, place under the broiler just long 
enough to brown the top. Cut in wedges 
and serve at once. Serves 3 or 4.— 


H.1. N., San Francisco 


GRAHAM CRACKER PRALINES 


This cooky-confection—a crisp graham 
cracker topped with a rich, crunchy mix- 
ture of brown sugar, butter, and pecans 
—is a modified version of the famous 
Southern praline. It’s a perfect accom- 
paniment to fruit for dessert, and is also 
good as a sweet for tea or as a lunch-box 
treat. 

V% cup butter or margarine 

% cup (firmly packed) brown sugar 

V3 cup chopped pecans 

16 graham crackers 


Cream butter until soft; gradually beat 


in sugar; add pecans. Put a spoonful of 
the mixture on each graham cracker and 
spread it as evenly as possible over the 
top of the cracker. Place crackers in a 
shallow baking pan and broil just long 
enough to melt the surface of the top- 
ping. (Have the crackers about 3 inches 
below the flame, and watch them care- 
fully to see that they don’t burn.) Re- 
move from pan and let cool before serv- 
ing. Makes 16 pralines.—J. M., Ven- 
tura, Calif. 


RICE AND MUSHROOM DELIGHT 


Serve this as an accompaniment to meat, 
chicken, or fish, or let it be the main 
dish at luncheon or supper. If you like, 
you can prepare it ahead of time, turn 
the mixture into a covered casserole, 
and then reheat it in the oven just be- 
fore serving. 
VY cup butter or margarine (or use half 
butter or margarine and half salad oil) 
2 cups uncooked rice 
1 (10/2 oz.) can consommé diluted with 
an equal amount of water 
1 (8 oz.) can sliced mushrooms 


1 tablespoon chopped parsley 
2 teaspoons salt 
Dash of thyme and/or marjoram 
(optional) 

Melt butter in a large, heavy skillet or 
a Dutch oven; add rice and sauté, stir- 
ring constantly, until rice is golden 
brown. Stir in remaining ingredients 
and bring just to a boil. Then, cover 
tightly and cook over very low heat for 
about 45 minutes, or until rice is tender, 
and all liquid has been absorbed. Serves 
6 to 8.—F. W. N., San Francisco. 
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SOUP IDEAS 
FROM RANCHO 
KETTLES 








Starting another new year with another 
page of new food ideas featuring famous 
Rancho Soups. 

SUNNYVALE PACKING CO. 
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January 1. TIME TO TALK TURKEY —Icft- 
over turkey, that is—and ways of uSing it. 
One of the best ways of all is to combine it 
with one of those good Rancho Soups—To- 
mato, Pea, Asparagus, or Chicken Noodle. 
For example: 

CREAMED TURKEY, RANCHO STYLE 


Mix 1 to 2 cups diced cooked turkey or 
chicken with i can undiluted Rancho Chick- 
en Noodle Soup. Season to taste with salt, 
pepper and onion juice. Heat piping hot, 
serve on toast. No need to bother with cream 
sauce, no long cooking. And here's a trick! 
If you like your creamed turkey on the tasty 
side, rub the saucepan (in which the mixture 
is to be heated) with a cut clove of garlic. 


TURKEY SOUP SCRUMPTIOUS 


Break up that forlorn-looking cooked car- 
cass of Old Mr. Turk. Put the bones into a 
kettle, add coid water to cover. Add, too, an 
onion, chopped, those tag ends of holiday 
celery, and 1 teaspoon salt. Cover, simmer 
for 2 hours. Strain. Add 1 or 2 cans of 
Rancho Vegetable Soup, season to taste and 
heat piping hot. With it serve fried cheese 
sandwiches and a big green salad, for a 
hearty, satisfying meal that seems just right. 


A “TOPPING” IDEA 


... To top off pea soup or asparagus soup, 
sprinkle with crumbled cooked bacon and 
finely diced raw carrot—adds both eye-and- 
taste appeal . . . For chicken noodle soup, 
garnish top of bowl with very thin slices of 
hard-cooked egg. 
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FRIED CHEESE SANDWICHES 


(A Wonderful Accompaniment 
for Any Soup) 


Make cheese sandwiches using sliced 
bread, but put them together with the 
buttered side outside, instead of facing 
the cheese. Place sandwiches on a hot 
age or skillet and brown quickly, 

rst on one side, then on the other. 
The butter (or margarine) on the out- 
side of sandwiches provides just the 
right amount of fat for nice browning, 
the heat melts the cheese to make a | 











just-right filling. | 
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January 1. TIME TO TAKE STOCK. Along 
with all those other odds and ends in the 
cupboard, do you have part of a jar of mus- 
tard pickles, or chopped pickle relish? Then 
combine it with Rancho undiluted Tomato 
Soup to make a delicious sauce for meat loaf 
or fish patties. To 1 cup Rancho Tomato 
Soup add ¥4 to 1 cup of the chopped pickle, 
blend thoroughly, simmer until heated, and 
serve hot, spooned over the meat or fish. 








January 1. TIME TO MAKE GOOD 
RESOLUTIONS. Resolve now to give the fam- 


ily frequent food treats. For example this 
CHEESE LOAF SALAD 
Heat 1 can Rancho Tomato Soup, 1 cup (14 
lb.) cottage cheese, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 
teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon onion juice. Add 
11/4 tablespoons gelatin softened in 4 cup 
cold water; cool until partly set, fold in 14 
cup mayonnaise, 1 cup chopped celery, 14 
cup sliced radishes and chopped onions, and 
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1/, cup chopped nuts. Chill until firm. Serves 
8 to 10 as small salads, 4 to 6 as a main-dish 
salad. Unmold and garnish with lettuce. 





BEEF-RICE BALLS 
(Hearty Meat Dish 
for Cold Winter Day) 


1 lb. ground beef 

1 lean pork chop, ground 

1 small onion, minced 

V4, cup uncooked rice 

114, teaspoons salt 

Dash of pepper 

1 can Rancho Tomato Soup 
1 can water 


.Mix ground beef and pork with onion, 
washed rice, and salt and pepper. 
Shape into small balls and brown all 
over in a little hot shortening. Put into 
casserole, pour tomato soup and water 
over all. Cover, and bake in a moder- 
ate oven (375°) for 114 hours. Makes 
enough for 4 to 6 hungry people. 














January 1. TIME TO BE THRIFTY! One way 
to be just that is to spend every food dollar 
just as wisely as possible. When it comes to 
soups, remember: you can’t geta better soup 
value than Rancho. Remember, too, to keep 
a good supply of Rancho Soups on your 
cupboard shelf—they’ll form the basis of 
many a thrifty meal, the background of 
many a thrifty main dish. 


FIVE DELICIOUS KINDS! Keep some of each 
variety of Rancho Soups by way of inspir- 
ation .. . robust Rancho Tomato Soup, with 
its hearty flavor and color... tempting 
Rancho Asparagus Soup, delicate in flavor 
and color... garden-green Rancho Pea Soup 

. wholesome, nourishing Rancho Vege- 
table Soup . . . delicious Rancho Chicken 
Noodle Soup, with its home-kitchen flavor. 


PACKED UNDER 
CONTINUOUS 
INSPECTION OF 
THE U.S. DEPT OF 
AGRICULTURE 





The Seal of Inspection, which every gleam- 
ing black-and-yellow Rancho label proudly 
bears, is your assurance that the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture certifies all ingredi- 
ents as being kept to the highest standards. 
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WAR OR 
NO WAR THE 





QUALITY 


REMAINS THE 


SAME! 





as. 


N.. even a war has changed 
the high quality of these fa- 
mous brands of tuna. 


. . . ree = 


With most of our great fish- 
ing fleet in the Navy, we 
aren't able to pack as much as 
before the war. But what we 
do pack is just as tender, just 
as delicate, just as delicious as 
always. 


We are supplying your grocer 
as often as we can... giving 


him as much as possible. 


VAN CAMP SEA FOOD CO., INC. 
Terminol Island, California 








= 


FAMOUS VAN CAMP 
SEA FOODS 


AF —~> > 
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WHITE, STAR} 


vy STUNA 










Solid pack or “grated”... 
both are Quality Tunas 


WHITEASTAR 
ay ae 
GRATED stig TUNA 


You are an American 


...buy WAR BONDS! 
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War. 1F kitchen tables and dining room 
tables from the homes of early Americans 
command magnificent prices, shouldn’t the 
recipes of dishes prepared and served on 
them share in their value? We'll wager 
that Robert E. Lee cared more about his 
fried chicken and spoon bread than he did 
for the table on which they were served. 
But recipes are made to be shared, and 
Mrs. Lee and the mammy in the Lee 
kitchen shared their secrets generously and 
freely. And by the neighbors of both, and 
the children of the children of those neigh- 
bors, the recipes were carried far from 
home. But they remained in most in- 
stances “family” recipes, and although 
most welcome in the West, they have 
played no dramatic part in Western cook- 
ing as such. 

Recently we came across a beautiful col- 
lection of Southern heirloom recipes be- 
longing to Elizabeth Fuller of San Rafael, 
California. When Miss Fuller came West 
from Virginia some years ago, she brought 
not only recipes which have been used in 
her family for generations but also a rec- 
ord of their history. 

Here are a few of our favorites—with 
sources duly noted—from her collection. 
May they be yours! 


VIRGINIA SPOON BREAD 


(Mrs. Robert E. Lee’s recipe) 


In the South, you might sit down to a 
breakfast of scrambled eggs, roe herring, 
piping hot spoon bread, and tea. Or at 
dinner you might find this cornmeal pud- 
ding-bread accompanying fried chicken 
and making a perfect foil for the gravy! 
It’s also delicious with ham, especially if 
you serve warm honey or melted currant 
jelly with it. 


~ 


pint milk 

V4 cup white cornmeal (preferably water- 
ground) 

tablespoon butter 

eggs, well beaten 

tablespoons flour 

Large pinch of salt 


nO — 


Bring milk to a boil, sprinkle in cornmeal, 
and cook, stirring constantly, until mixture 
thickens slightly. Beat in butter; set aside 
to cool. Beat in eggs, flour, and salt. Turn 
into a greased baking dish and bake in a 
moderately hot oven (375°) about 35 min- 
utes. Serve at once from the baking dish. 
Serves 4. 





AUNT DOLLIE’S BRUNSWICK STEW 


(in modern-living terms) 


Aunt Dollie was Miss Fuller’s Negro 
mammy, who lived to be 103. This is her 
recipe for one of the most famous of all 
stews, translated in terms of today’s in- 
gredients. It’s an ideal dish for a buffet 
supper. (The flavor improves with stand- 
ing, so don’t worry if some is left over.) 
(4- or 5-pound) fowl 
2 quarts boiling water 
(No. 2/2) and 1 (No. 2) can tomatoes or 

6 cups stewed fresh tomctoes 
packages frozen lima beans 


— 


~ nw 


package frozen corn 
tablespoons sugar 

Salt and pepper to taste 
tablespoon Worcestershire sauce 


Ls) 


Simmer chicken in the boiling water until 
the meat comes off the bones easily. Bone 
the chicken and cut the meat into fairly 
large pieces so it won’t cook to shreds 
later on. Return the meat to the broth and 
add the vegetables, sugar, and seasonings. 
Mix thoroughly and simmer for at least 2 
to 24% hours. Serve very hot, preferably in 
a soup tureen or other covered dish. Serves 
10 to 12. 





SALLY LUNN 


(from the Warfield family of Maryland) 


Sally Lunn. is a delicate, lightly sweetened 
hot bread. Served warm with butter and 
jam or marmalade, it’s the perfect accom- 
paniment to your breakfast coffee. 
2/2 cups sifted all-purpose flour 

3 teaspoons baking powder 

V2 teaspoon salt 

Y2 cup shortening » 

V2 cup sugar 
eggs, well beaten 
cup milk 


~ wo 


Mix and sift flour, baking powder, and salt. 
Cream shortening until soft; add sugar 
gradually, beating until mixture is light 
and fluffy. Add eggs and blend well. Add 
flour mixture alternately with milk, beating 
until smooth after each addition. Turn into 
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a greased loat pan and bake in a hot oven 
(400°) about 35 minutes. Serve warm. 
Serves 6. 


CHICKEN GUMBO 


(from the Knobloch family of Louisiana) 


Chicken Gumbo, a happy cross between a 
soup and a stew, is a meal in itself. Chicken 
and vegetables are cooked together to sa- 
vory tenderness and then served over 
steaming rice. A green salad and hot bis- 
cuits will round out the menu. 


2 tablespoons fat 

1 (4-pound) fowl, cut up 

6 quarts boiling water 

1 cup diced, cooked bacon 

1 cup cooked or canned okra 
V2 cup minced onion 
V2 cup diced green pepper 
tablespoons chopped parsley 

V2 cup flour 

1 cup cold water 

12 cups cooked or canned tomatoes 
tablespoons chutney (optional) 
tablespoon mixed powdered herbs 
Salt to taste 
22 cups uncooked white rice 


nN 


~—~n 


Heat the fat in a deep skillet or Dutch 
oven; add the chicken and brown nicely 
on all sides. Pour off the fat. Add 2 quarts 
of the boiling water to the chicken, along 
with the bacon, okra, onion, peppers, and 
parsley. Cover and simmer about 3 hours, 
or until the chicken is tender. Bone the 
chicken completely. Skim off some of the 
fat from the soup. Blend the flour and cold 
water, making a smooth paste, and add 
this to the soup: cook and stir until thick- 
ened and smooth. Add the chicken, to- 
matoes, chutney, herbs, and salt to taste: 
mix well. Heat thoroughly before serving. 
Cook the rice separately in the remaining 
4 quarts boiling water, seasoning with 1 
tablespoon salt. Drain well. 

Serve in old-fashioned soup plates or bowls, 
placing 1 cup rice in the center and pouring 
the gumbo around it. Serves 6 to 8. 





BEATEN BISCUITS 


(Carter Glass family recipe) 

Beaten biscuits—crisp, light, and delicately 
brown—are really beaten. The dough is 
spanked with a heavy mallet or club until 
it blisters—which may take as long as 30 
minutes! (Miss Fuller made her own 
“beater”—a 20-inch stick of young euca- 
lyptus wound around at one end with clean 
cloth to a diameter of about 4 inches.) 

4 cups sifted all-purpose flour 

V2 teaspoon salt 

Y cup shortening 

VY to V2 cup cold water 


Sift salt and flour; rub in shortening; add 
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“Mommy! Late have 
PICT SWEET PEAS 


Everybody Loves Their Garden-Fresh Flavor! 


Yes, all the family calls for PictSweet Peas—because 
they have that delicious fresh-from-the-garden flavor. 
Grown in America’s choicest gardens . . . picked at their 
flavor peak . . . no wonder PictSweet Peas are the best 
peas you’ve ever tasted! Sweet! Juicy! Extra-Delicious! 
Ask your grocer for PictSweet Peas today! 
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DURKEES 
7ROCO MARGARINE 
GIVES PANCAKES 
EXTRA DELICIOUS 
FLAVOR 










TAKE A TIP FROM MARGIE! S-m-o-o-t-h, per- 
fectly blended Durkee’s Troco Margarine is a de- 
licious spread . . . so wholesome, with a real country- 
fresh flavor! 
Made exclusively of pure, nutritious vegetable oils, 
churned right in with fresh, pasteurized skim milk, 
Durkee’s Troco Margarine is the favorite of good 
cooks everywhere ... in and on food! 
Every pound is enriched with 9,000 units of Vitamin 
A and all the important ingredients come straight 
from American farms. 
SPREAD...COOK...-BAKE...FRY 
One of the Basic Seven Foods 


recommended in the U. S. Food 
Nutrition Rules 





PASTEURIZED 
SKIM Wdlé 
ADDS TO ITS 
GOODNESS 






Other Durkee Famous Foods . .. Durkee’s Mayonnaise 
Durkee's Famous Dressing .. . Durkee's Spices... 
Durkee's Worcestershire Sauce 














DIVISION OF THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
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as little water as possible to make a stiff 
dough. Put the dough on a block and beat 
until the dough blisters. Roll out % inch 
thick and cut with a very small biscuit cut- 
ter... Prick top of biscuits lightly with a 
fork. Place on an ungreased baking sheet 
and begin baking in a very hot oven 
(450°). Bake 25 minutes, slowly decreas- 
ing heat to slow (300°). Serve hot—with 
a great deal of butter! Makes 214 to 3 


dozen biscuits. 





PECAN PIE 


(Custis family recipe) 


If you’ve ever eaten Pecan Pie, you know 
what a rich and marvelous concoction it is. 
Keep the rest of the menu light! 
3 eggs 

34 cup sugar 

Y2 cup melted butter or margarine 
cup dork corn syrup 
Dash of salt 
unbaked pie shell 
cup pecan halves 


~ 


Beat eggs until very light; gradually beat 
in sugar, butter, and corn syrup; add salt. 
Pour into an unbaked pie shell and bake in 
a slow oven (300°) for about 40 minutes, 
or until mixture is almost set. Remove from 
oven and cover top with pecan halves. Re- 
turn to oven, increase heat to moderately 
hot (375°), and bake 10 to 15 minutes 
longer. Cool and serve plain or with whip- 
ped cream. Serves 6. 


LADY BALTIMORE CAKE 


(old Virginia recipe) 


Reminiscent of many a luxurious Southern 
dinner is this three-layer, subtly flavored 
white cake, piled high with snowy frosting 
and laden with raisins and nuts. 

cups sifted cake flour 

teaspoons baking powder 

teaspoon salt 

cup shortening 

cups sugar 

tablespoon vanilla 

teaspoon orange extract 

teaspoon almond extract 

cup milk 

5 egg whites, stiffly beaten 


++ +-n-S no 


Mix flour, baking powder, and salt; sift to- 
gether four times. Cream shortening until 
soft and smooth; add sugar gradually, 
creaming until mixture is light and fluffy; 
add flavorings. Add flour mixture alter- 
nately with milk, beating until smooth 
after each addition; fold in stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Turn into 3 greased (9-inch) 
layer pans, and bake in a moderately hot 
oven (375°) about 20 minutes. 

When cool, frost with Boiled Frosting (use 
your favorite recipe). After spreading each 
layer, sprinkle generously with seeded rai- 
sins and walnuts or pecans, using chopped 
raisins and nuts between the layers and 
whole raisins and nut halves on top. 
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Ah save cROWN FOR MEAT 
A TASTY 


TREAT / 


When two old-time favorite condi- 
ments get together, you’ve got an ex- 
citing combination for any main-course 
dish. Spice-up rationed meals with 
Best Foods Mustard-with-Horseradish. 

Use it on all foods on which you for- 

merly used ordinary mustard. 

- 
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CROIX 
OANA» 


(say Croy Royal) 


LIQUEUR 
QUALITY 


COMPARABLE 
T0 
OLD-WORLD 
BRANDIES 





Croix Royale Brandy is the result of the 
expert blending of fine brandies. It’s as 
perfect a brandy as experienced skill can 
produce, comparable to the finest of Euro- 
pean Brandies. A sip will convince you. 
Try Croix Royale Brandy after-dinner or 
in high balls, manhattans, and old-fash- 
ioneds, 
BUY WAR BONDS FIRST! 


CAMEO VINEYARDS CO. « FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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Ways to serve 


Home-canned 


fruit 


Bun of the people who did home can- 
ning last summer are inclined to be so much 
in awe of their jewel-toned jars of fruit that 
they can’t bear to use them! But now, 
when fresh fruits are scarce, is the time to 
reap the rewards of those days of industry. 
Here are five ways to embellish the home- 
canned fruits in your collection: 

An exciting dessert variation for home-can- 
ned cherries: Cut 2-inch slices from a loaf 
of unsliced bread, remove crusts, and hol- 
low out slices carefully. Brush with melted 
butter or margarine, inside and out; 
sprinkle the edges and inside with sugar; 
brown lightly in the oven. Meanwhile, heat 
a pint of home-canned cherries, sweeten to 
taste, and add 14 cup Port wine. Thicken 
the juice slightly with 1 tablespoon corn- 
starch. Fill the bread shells to overflowing 
with the cherries; serve warm. 

Another dessert with more glamor than 
mere fruit is Batter Pudding. Empty a pint 
jar of fruit into a deep baking dish and 
set in the oven to heat. Meanwhile, beat 
the whites of 3 eggs until stiff but not dry; 
fold in the well beaten egg yolks, 34 cup 
sugar, 34 cup flour sifted with 1 teaspoon 
baking powder, and 1% teaspoon vanilla. 
Pour over the hot fruit and bake 30 min- 
utes in a moderately hot oven (375°). Serve 
with cream. 

And remember Huckleberry Duff? Pour a 
pint of sweetened home-canned huckleber- 
ries into a kettle which can be tightly cov- 
ered; heat to boiling. Make a drop biscuit 
dough, using 1% cup sifted flour, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder, a pinch of salt, 1 table- 
spoon shortening, and 2 tablespoons milk. 
Drop the dough from a teaspoon (which 
has been dipped first in the hot sauce) into 
the boiling fruit and cover the kettle 
tightly. Boil gently 15 minutes without re- 
moving the cover. This may be served hot 
or cold, with or without cream. A good 
topping is cream cheese softened with skim 
milk to a whipped cream consistency. 
(Other fruits—cherries or berries—may be 
substituted for the huckleberries.) 

For the epitome of simplicity in desserts, 
simmer a jar of home-canned fruit for 10 
minutes, adding a thin strip of lemon peel, 
a few whole spices, and 1 cup Port wine. 
Remove spices and serve very hot in in- 
dividual pottery bowls. 

Your home-canned peaches, pears, or apri- 
cots will make a fine relish-accompaniment 
to meat this way: Cook the fruit 15 min- 
utes with 1% cup vinegar, a stick of cin- 
namon, 4 or 5 cloves, and a few tiny dried 
chilis. Remove the fruit and spices and 
boil down the juice until quite thick. Pour 
over fruit and spices; cool before serving. 





WLL SETILE 
FOR 25 MORE 





ED: It was worth having all the young 
folks here for our anniversary just to 
hear ’em rave about your delicious rolls. 
But weren’t they a lot of extra work, 
Mary? 

MARY: Pshaw, no trouble at all! But 
they did turn out nice. I used a grand 
double-quick recipe with Fleischmann’s 
yellow label Yeast ... the yeast with 
extra vitamins! 


a 













YES, SIREE! 
FLEISCHMANN'S IS THE 
ONLY YEAST FOR BAKING 
THAT HAS ADDED AMOUNTS 
OF BOTH VITAMINS A AND 
OD AS WELL AS THE 

VITAMIN 6 COMPLEX. \,& 

VITAMINS APLENTY, I SAY! : 












® And all those vitamins go right into 
your baking with no great loss in the 
oven. So always get Fleischmann’s yel- 
low label Yeast. A week’s supply keeps 
in the ice-box. 










IM FREE! SEND FOR ME 
... LATEST REVISED EDITION OF 
FLEISCHMANN'S FAMOUS 
40-PAGE RECIPE BOOK, “THE 












NEW BREADS, ROLLS 
DESSERT BREADS. 
HURRY... SEND FOR # 





For your free copy, write 
Standard Brands Incorporated, Grand 
Central Annex, Box 477, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Hamburgers at home... 
how the children love 
them! Make them super 
with the spicy, thrill- 
ing flavor of Nalley’s 
HAMBURGER RELISH. 





Serve this delicious 
relish often. Adds zest 
to lunches and dinners. 
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FLAVOR is FLAIR | 












Make the most of flavor — send for What's | 
Cooking ? — it's free! Write Dept. T-1. 
| JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY | 
i 437 D Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts | 
t 








WANT TO MAKE 
py GOOD GRAVY? 


EVERY 
BOTTLE 


“GRAVY \e\\iin" 


15° 


MASTER = 














Pot-luck parties 


No limit...no holds barred 


Eivuavecor likes a party—but parties 
take time, a not expendable commodity 
these days. One solution to the problem 
is to give a combination pot-luck and 
kitchen-buffet party in which the guests 
share in the work as well as the fun. Alta 
and Ken Highman of Soledad, California, 
entertained ten guests this way one eve- 
ning, and according to all reports, the party 
was an unqualified success. If you want to 
follow in the Highmans’ footsteps, you'll 
find the following “blue-print” helpful. 
The invitations, which could be written on 
a penny postcard, are embellished with a 
black cut-out of a pot and a green four- 
leaf-clover cut-out. They read: 





The blanks are filled in with such things 
as “Main dish,” “Salad,” “Dessert,” and 
so forth. It may sound a little risky as far 
as a harmonious menu is concerned, but, 
after all, this is pot luck! (The hostess who 
wants to stay on the unadventurous side 
can have telephone conferences with the 
contributors beforehand.) If the party is 
large, two guests can be asked to bring the 
same contribution so that there will be two 
main dishes, two salads, and so forth. Cas- 
serole dishes are especially good, because 
they are transported easily; the same holds 


true for molded salads. If one of the guests 
is famous for her homemade rolls, her tal- 
ent should be exploited, by all means. In 
the case of rationed items, such as butter, 
the party-goers might share the burden of 
the point expense. 

When the guests arrive, each couple is 
given an “order sheet” with instructions for 
helping with the pre- and post-dinner ar- 
rangements, such as setting the table, pass- 
ing the hors d’oeuvres, pouring the coffee, 
washing and drying the dishes, and so on. 
Or the party might be planned so that the 
women take care of all the pre-dinner ar- 
rangements, and the men all the after-din- 
ner straightening up. Then the men can 
entertain themselves before dinner by hav- 
ing a centerpiece arrangement contest. 
Working in pairs, they are furnished with 
scissors, vases, frogs, and a challenging as- 
sortment of plant material—flowers, weeds, 
twigs, vegetables, and so forth. A prize is 
given for the best-looking centerpiece. 
Dinner is served cafeteria-style from the 
kitchen, where the food has been set out 
buffet-fashion on a table or shelf. One per- 
son should be delegated to keep the glasses 
filled, another to pour the coffee. Clearing 
the table and serving the dessert can be 
delegated to one or more of the couples, or 
it can be a case of “everyone for himself.” 
When the last clean dish has been put away, 
games are in order. Here are three that are 
in keeping with the minimum-of-trouble- 
maximum-of-ingenuity theme. In each, 
men and women draw for partners and 
work as a team. 

For the first game, assorted small objects— 
vegetables, feathers, scraps of cloth, dime- 
store jewelry, flowers, ribbons, kitchen 
gadgets, old lamp shades, paper bags—are 
brought in tied in a sheet. The sheet is un- 
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tied in the middle of the floor, and the 
couples design and execute original, exclu- 
sive hats, which are modeled by the 
women. A prize goes to the John Frederics 
of the evening. 





Inventive genius hard at work on millinery 


A contest of dexterity: Each team of two 
is provided with a box, a sheet of wrapping 
paper, and a generous length of string or 
ribbon. Using left hands only, each couple 
makes—or tries to make—a beautifully 
wrapped package. 

And to finish things off quietly (more or 
less), the hostess brings out the anagrams, 
and, with a time limit, each couple as- 
sembles as many words of ten letters or 
over—correctly spelled—as they are ca- 
pable of doing. (A biochemist broke the 
bank at a party we know of with words like 
“phenylalanine” and “acetaldehyde.”) 
Prizes could be aprons, herbs, barbecue im- 
plements—all things in keeping with the 
kitchen theme. 

And after the party, when the guests have 
departed with their dishes and prizes and 
preposterous hats, the house will be in or- 
der. This, it seems to us, is a kind of party 
worth knowing about! 


JUST BETWEEN US... 


I’d like to see 
The post-war plan 
That isn’t built 
Around a man. 


P. Bracken 


BLOCK PRINT 


Out of a book cupped in her hand, 

Out of the look of fresh-tilled land; 

Or the gold on black in a pool of oil, 

As she rests her back from mechanie’s toil, 
The feminine mind with a practiced eye 
Has a dress designed and ready to try. 


From the color of thistles, 
Or factory whistles, 

Or sunburnt wheat, 

Or fresh-cut beet, 

Or spinning wheels, 

Or apple peels, 

Or gray snow falling, 

Or sea-waves brawling— 


In all that the sensible mind of man 
Dockets according to lordly plan 
As something to profit with plough or skiff 


on— 
Ladies find a design for chiffon. 
Virginia Brasier 
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$5.00 for Good Ideas! 


Our Sunset readers send in these new ways 
to use Tea Garden Products in meal prepara- 
tion. Create a recipe of your own which 
makes good use of the fine flavors and supe- 
rior quality of Tea Garden delicacies and 
send it in. For every one used we pay $5.00. 
Just address your entry, with the name 
of your Tea Garden dealer, to: Tea Garden 
Products Co., San Francisco 11. 


x * * 


We call this an interesting assortment of reci- 
pes for mid-winter meal planning. A pie, a 
vegetable, a versatile pudding and a gelatine 
dessert—to prove in how many ways Tea 
Garden flavors can make your meal planning 
easier! 

When you’re wondering what vegetable to 
serve, try fixing beets the way Mrs. Marie 
Eckman of Petaluma, California, does. Spicy, 
colorful and goed! 





Tea Garden Jelly Glazed Beets 


1 tablespoon butter 

% teaspoon salt 
vinegar Generous dash 

2 tablespoons water cloves 

¥% cup Tea Garden Concord Grape Jelly 


Use very small beets, or cut larger beets 
in eighths. Combine beets, vinegar, water, 
salt, cloves and butter. Simmer 5 minutes, 
or until liquid is taken up, stirring gently 
to prevent scorching. Add Tea Garden 


3 cups cooked beets 
2 tablespoons 





er, basting frequently. Serves six. 





Grape Jelly and simmer 10 minutes 





We make Tea Garden Preserves just as they 
would be made under the most ideal home con- 
ditions—fine table fruits, sweet and sun-ripened, 
tenderly handled, carefully measured with just 
the right proportions of sugar, gently cooked to 
preserve their full flavor. Tea Garden Preserves 
are preserves—not jam. 
x k * 

Lovely in color, delicious in flavor, “This is 
a pie for any guy or gal, thanks to Tea Gar- 
den Grape Juice,” writes Mrs. Ray F. Rob- 
erts of Tacoma. We agree and it’s also easy 
to make! 





Tea Garden Grape Juice Pie 
Combine: 
% cup sugar 4 tablespoons flour 
Pinch of salt 
Add slowly, stirring until free from lumps: 
% cup water 
Bring to a boil: 

1% cups Tea Garden Grape Juice 
Add sugar mixture gradually and cook 
until clear, stirring constantly. Cool and 
pour into a 9-inch baked pie shell. Top 
with whipped cream or meringue. 











A sparkling row of Tea Garden delicacies, 
with the other staples on your kitchen shelves, 
is a real inspiration in improving old recipes, 
creating new ones, planning interesting meals 
and attractive lunchboxes. 


) 








“Tt is the starter for a wide variety of easy 
desserts,” writes Mrs. R. E. Joy of Portland 
of this pudding. She uses it as a hot sauce 
for stale cake, cookies or doughnuts; a filling 
for cream puffs or Boston cream cake; tops 
it with cocoanut for a pie filling; serves it 
with meringue made with egg whites and Tea 
Garden Preserves; or as a simple pudding 
topped with Tea Garden Jelly. 





Tea Garden Versatility Pudding 
% cup sugar % cup Tea Garden 
% cup corn starch Syrup 
Few grains salt 2 eggs, beaten 
2 cups milk, scalded 2 tablespoons butter 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

Mix sugar, corn starch and salt. Add milk 
and syrup, cook over hot water, stirring 
constantly; cool slightly, add eggs, con- 
tinue stirring and cook 2 minutes; add 
butter and vanilla. Tea Garden Syrup 
gives a delicious flavor, slightly caramel 
color. 











We think this recipe, sent by Miss Ethel L. 
Hilander of Tacoma, is a grand dessert for 
mid-winter meals that are on the heavy side 
—because it is cool and light but has a spicy, 
fruity flavor. Easily made a day ahead. 





Tea Garden Spicy Gelatine 

1 package lemon flavored gelatine 

% cup Tea Garden Orange Marmalade 

% cup chopped nuts 

% cup sultana raisins (plumped) 

4% cup canned cherries (or other fruit) 

4 teaspoon nutmeg 

% teaspoon cinnamon 
Plump the raisins by soaking in hot water. 
Melt the marmalade over boiling water, 
add one cup hot water and pour over gela- 
tine according to directions on the pack- 
age. Add one more cup liquid. (Use the 
juice from the cherries or other fruit, and 
juice of 1 orange.) When mixture begins 
to thicken add spice, fruit and nuts. Serve 
with whipped cream or custard sauce. 











Tea Garden delicacies are made now just as 
they have been for sixty years—no skimping, 
no substitutes. 


TEA GARDEN PRODUCTS CO. 
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Adventures in the art of cooking ... with men. . 


Csun H. Giutert of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, submits a recipe for salad dressing, and 
a question: How do you rate this dressing? 
Our answer is that it rates the honor of the 
emblem of the Chefs of the West—the tall, 
snowy white Chef’s hat. And then we must 
add that there is, of course, no one perfect 
salad dressing. That is, no one dressing can 
be used successfully in all or various types 
of salads. There is, however, one perfect 
dressing for each individual salad (or as 
near perfect as individual taste for an in- 
dividual salad requires). 

To avoid quibbling, and in a general way, 
let’s say a dressing is perfect when it (a) 
adds smoothness when the salad is sharp 
(b) adds sharpness when the salad is 
smocth, (c) blends with the flavor of the 


MeADE mate BEG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 





. for men... by men 


dressing reduced to the simplest form—and 
from that base improvise and extemporize 
to your heart’s content. 


BASIC FRENCH DRESSING 
1 cup oil 
V3 (or V4, depending on taste) cup cider or 
wine vinegar 
112 teaspoons salt 
V4 teaspoon pepper 
VY teaspoon dry mustard 


Stir together until emulsified. Or, put mix- 
ture in tightly covered jar and shake well. 
Taking our cue from Chef Collins, we sug- 
gest a number of supplements to this basic 
formula. To 1 cup French dressing allow: 
2 tablespoons chopped anchovy 
fillets or anchovy paste 


ANCHOVY: 


ae production salad ingredients, (d) supplements the fla-  o,nees: © tablespeens 
with revolutionary vor of the salad ingredients, (e) blends with : 
method which Sanit or accents the texture of the combined Catsur or 
salesmen's 16° costs +: edibles, (f) simply gratifies the palate. Cui Sauce: 2 tablespoons 
sions and oe caring aid poor But what about Chef Gillett’s dressing? Cucese: mash Roquefort or cream cheese 
to bring YOU 4 odel. Gusta He calls it simply “French Dressing,” and with small amount French dress- 
original lus 5-Yeat Service Policy: here it is: ing and blend well; or, dredge 
full yeat—P salad with grated cheese (Par- 
FRENCH DRESSING mesan type), sprinkle dressing 
Y2 cup sugar over salad, and toss lightly 
4. A Model for Every 2 pos dry mustard . a nticag Tie aa 
CuIves: 2 tablespoons, finely chopped 


Type of Correctable Hearing Loss 
Each Complete, Ready-to-Wear 


Standard Model A-2-A. New lon d 
of the famous Ze . improved model 
for the person of mowes standard hearing aid 


“_". —_ searing loss. $40 


2 teaspoons paprika 

1 teaspoon salt 
V2 teaspoon pepper 
(10/2 oz.) can tomato soup 


_ 


V2 cup vinegar 


1 hard-cooked egg, finely chop- 
ped, I teaspoon minced or grated 
onion, 2 tablespoons minced 
pepper, 1 tablespoon 


CHIFFONADE: 


green 


: . ie 1 li il . : 
Air Conduction Model A-3-A, A super-powered po secggaan - minced celery, ditto parsley 
rg with exceptionally wide renee ‘ f 1 clove garlic or 3 or 4 slices onion F 
volume control and a : na ’ , H ‘ ITNEY . 
tone quality. Only mazingly fine $50 Mix dry ingredients. and gradually beat in Cuutwet 2 tablespoons 
Bone-Conduction Model B-3-A. A totally new soup. Add vinegar and oil alternately, beat- © Curry. 14 teaspoon curry powder, small 


instrument created Specially for th 
who cannot be helped by pM air age 4 
duction aid. On eee 








ing constantly. Last. add garlic or onion, 
and remove when mixture is sufficiently 


-easoned.—Collins H. Gillett, Seattle. 
is Chef Gillett demonstrates in the above, 


amount finely chopped onion 


1 tablespoon grated hofseradish 
and small amount chopped 
chives; or 2 tablespoons pre- 


HorseraDIsH: 


== PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL ——- : = A > 
: Zenith Radio Coeperesion, Dose. 80-7 ; sugar is often used in French dressing not, pared horseradish 
P. O. Box 6940A, Chicago 1, [llinois ' obviously, to sweeten, but to give bland- —Musrarp: add prepared mustard according 
; ncpieee send me your Free booklet about 4| ”¢8. Incidentally, when vinegar is espe- to taste (2 tablespoons sug- 
; = al : cially acidulous, a pinch of sugar takes out gested) 

Name a Sn - > © > 
: Pres : the sharpness. z OLIVES \% cup, finely chopped 
' — 1| If you wish to invent your own French ean @ tehl hs siieial 

] : . SHALLOTS ablespoons, j 

1 City State | dressing, you will probably do well to start . a ; - 





While we’re gathered together for this little 
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COPYRIGHT 1944, ZENITH RADIO CORP with the following basic recipe—French 
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“MV NEXT RADIO 
/S GOING 
7O BE 
A 
CLARION” 


* And we'll be ready when 
you go to your CLARION dealer to 
select the set you want. 
CLARIONS—beautiful, keenly 
receptive, with F-M—will be avail- 
able in table models, table combina- 
tions, console combinations, battery 
sets, portables and chair-sides. 


WARWICK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
4640 West Harrison St., Chicago 44, Ill. 
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LIGHT WwW €1IGu®t 
STATIONERY . 

Five sheets of Sky Mail go to or 
from members of the armed forces 
overseas for only 6c; 14 sheets may be 
sent domestic air mail for 8c. 


Attractive envelopes with official 
red and blue borders make it easy for 
postal clerks to pick out your letter 
and give it fast dispatch. 

Sky Mail paper is easy to write on. 
Letters written both sides of paper 
cannot be read thru the envelope. 

Compare the value! Dollar boxes 
of Sky Mail contain 125 sheets, 50 en- 
velopes; packs of 50 sheets, 25 enve- 
lopes 60c at better stores everywhere. 

You will be glad if you remember 
the name and insist on getting 


STATIONERY 
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table-talk, a recipe from Chef E. P. Van 
Leuven, of Bakersfield, California, suggests 
we consider ragouts—stews to us. The stew 
pot, grill, and roasting pan have always 
been the rightful domain of the masculine 
chef, so, armed with pottle and pannikin, 
we clear the scullery for action. 


ARABIAN STEW 

4 large, lean pork chops 

cup raw white rice 

large onion, cut in 4 slices 
large tomatoes, cut in half 
green pepper, cut in strips 
teaspoons salt 
Yg teaspoon pepper 

2 cups hot water 


.- i woe 


Brown chops quickly on both sides in a 
large skillet. Cover each chop with 144 cup 
rice, 1 slice onion, 1 slice tomato, and strips 
of green pepper, in that order. Season with 
salt and pepper (and a dash or two of your 
favorite herb seasoning, if you like). Pour 
hot water in pan (water from cooked vege- 
tables or stock gives added flavor), cover 
tightly, and bake 3 to 4 hours in a mod- 
erate oven (350°). Remove neatly from 
pan with a large spatula, being careful not 
to disturb the layers. Serve with spiced 
applesauce or apple butter. Serves 4.— 
E. P. Van Leuven, Bakersfield, Calif. 

If Chef Van Leuven runs into any Ara- 
bians, they will undoubtedly argue the 
choice of pork, insisting on lamb or mut- 
ton. Either choice, Arabians or our Chef, 
makes quite a toothful—the stew, we mean. 


The mention of stews by our good Chef 
suggests a present day topic—varicty 
meats—and leads us to an excellent recipe 
from Ramon Gomez of Colma, California. 


LAMBS’ TONGUES A LA GOMEZ 


6 lambs’ tongues 

Cold water 

cup wine vinegar 

large onion, finely chopped 

large stalks celery, finely chopped 
cloves garlic, finely chopped 
Olive or peanut oil 

tablespoons flour 

Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 
Chopped parsley 

2 or 3 tablespoons Sherry 


= 
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Put tongues in a kettle with enough water 
to barely cover them, add the wine vine- 
gar, and let stand for about 2 hours. Then, 
bring to a boil, cover, and simmer for 1 
to 144 hours, or until tongues are tender. 
Drain, saving the broth. Skin tongues, and 
cut diagonally in pieces for serving. 

Now for the sauce: Sauté onion, celery, 
and garlic in oil for about 5 minutes (not 
longer). Add flour and blend well. Stir in 
1 cup of the tongue broth, and cook slowly, 
stirring constantly, until sauce is thickened 
and smooth. Season to taste with salt and 
pepper, and just before serving, add a gen- 
erous amount of parsley and the Sherry. 
(For variety, a tablespoon or more of ca- 
pers may be added instead of the Sherry.) 
Arrange the pieces of tongue on a hot plat- 
ter, and pour the sauce over them. Serve 
with steamed rice. Serves 2 generously.— 
Ramon Gomez, Colma, Calif. 
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Aiencitoems are the 


best-informed people on 
earth. They hear all sides 
of every question, thanks 
to radio’s keen-minded 
commentators and the 
“freedom of speech” we 
are fighting to preserve. 
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Duraglas jar 
keeps strength 
in baking 
powder... 70 
the last 


spoontul! 


High, light cakes! Big, fluffy bis- 
cuits! Tender, feathery muffins! 
That’s what you can count on from 
KC Baking Powder every time—as 
countless millions have always 
counted on it. The reason? KC is 
packed in modern Duraglas. Air and 
moisture can’t get in to weaken it. 
KC stays strong to the last pinch. 
Laboratory tests show: KC, in glass, 
still 98.4% strong, after 5 months. 
(Baking powders in ordinary, old- 
style containers lost up to 17.9 times 
as much strength in the same period.) 
For lighter baking, get KC double 
action—one rise in the mix, one in 
the oven. Use the Duraglas jar later 
for canning, with standard Mason 


jar cap. 


COPYRIGHT 1945——JAQUES MANUFACTURING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Vegetable 
Cookery 


Woaar's your vegetable cookery I. Q.? Do 
you know at least ‘six epicurean ways of 
preparing carrots, beets, cauliflower, and 
all the other winter vegetables that are 
waiting in gardens and markets to be writ- 
ten into your menus? If you don’t, add 
some of these suggestions to your list; if 
you do... they’re still worth trying! 


ARTICHOKES 
Breaded Artichokes: Remove all tough out- 
side leaves from artichokes; cut off about 
2 inches from the top, so that all remain- 
ing portion of leaves will be edible. Cook 
in boiling salted water until tender; drain. 
Cut in half and remove fuzzy choke. Dip 
in beaten egg, then in a mixture of fine 
bread crumbs and grated cheese. Pan-fry 
in oil to a golden brown... . / {rtichoke Leaf 
Tlors d’Oeuvres: Arrange cooked artichoke 
leaves on a platter. At the edible end of 
each leaf put a dab of crab, shrimp, or 
chicken salad. . . . Baked Artichokes with 
Deviled Eggs: Arrange whole, cooked arti- 
choke hearts in a shallow baking dish. Top 
each heart with a deviled egg half (include 
minced, cooked chicken or ham in the egg 
filling, if possible), cover the whole with 
cheese sauce or mushroom sauce, and bake 
in a moderate‘oven (350°) just until thor- 
oughly heated. 
BEETS 

Baked Beet Casserole: Pare raw beets: 
shred or put through food chopper; place 
in greased casserole. Add salt, pepper 
minced garlic, and butter or margarine to 
taste. Cover and bake in a moderately hot 
oven (375°) about 40 minutes, or until 
tender. Add a dash of lemon juice or vine- 
gar before serving, if desired. ... Beet and 
Grapefruit Salad: Arrange sliced, cooked 
beets and grapefruit sections on crisp let- 
tuce. Serve with tart French dressing to 
which a bit of minced onion has been added. 


CARROTS | 
Carrot-Stuffed Potatoes: Bake potatoes as | 
usual, cut a thin slice from the top, and 
scoop out inside. Mash thoroughly with y 
hot milk, butter or margarine, and season- r 
ings to taste; for each potato, add 14 cup | 
grated raw carrot. Pile mixture lightly into [ 
shells and bake in a hot oven (425°) just | 
until delicately browned. . . . Favorite Car- ( 
rot-Apple Salad: Mix 2 parts grated raw ‘ 
carrot with 1 part diced apple; add a hand- i 
ful of seedless raisins. Moisten mixture r 
with mayonnaise or cooked salad dressing, ‘ 
and season with salt and lemon juice. Serve j 
on crisp lettuce and garnish with cream r 
cheese balls which have been rolled in chop- € 


ped walnuts. V 
CABBAGE Jv 
Shrimp Cole Slaw: Prepare cole slaw accord- ; 


ing to your favorite recipe, then turn it 
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into a main-dish salad by adding a gener- 
ous amount of fresh or canned shrimp. .. . 
Sweet-Sour Red Cabbage: Shred 1 medium- 
sized head red cabbage; rinse with cold 
water. Melt 3 tablespoons bacon fat or 
butter in a-large, heavy skillet; add cab- 
bage, 2 small apples, thinly sliced, 5 whole 
cloves, and salt to taste. Cover and cook 
slowly for 25 to 30 minutes, or until cab- 
bage is tender. Add 4 tablespoons vinegar 
and 2 tablespoons sugar (or more vinegar 
and sugar to taste); simmer 5 minutes. 
Serves 6. 
BROCCOLI 

Broccoli and Chicken Casserole: Arrange a 
layer of cooked broccoli in a greased, shal- 
low casserole; top broccoli with a layer of 
sliced, cooked chicken (or turkey); cover 
with cream sauce to which mushrooms and 
Sherry have been added. (Use equal parts 
of chicken or turkey broth and cream as 
the liquid for the sauce, if possible.) 
Sprinkle with grated cheese and heat thor- 
oughly in the oven. . . . Broccoli-Green 
Salad: Break crisp salad greens into a salad 
bowl; add coarsely chopped broccoli and a 
little minced onion. Toss lightly with a 
dressing made by blending a spoonful of 
mayonnaise with tart French dressing. 


CAULIFLOWER 

Cauliflower au Gratin: Place a cooked head 
of cauliflower in a baking dish; cover with 
well seasoned white sauce to which a gen- 
erous amount of cream cheese has been 
added; sprinkle thickly with toasted, but- 
tered bread crumbs. Bake until thoroughly 
heated. ... Cauliflower Medley Salad: Com- 
bine finely cut raw caulifiowerets, diced cel- 
ery, diced apple, chopped watercress or 
parsley, and minced onion. Add French 
dressing or mayonnaise to moisten, and 
serve on crisp lettuce. This is also good in 
the center of a tomato aspic ring. 





MISCELLANY 


Onions in Mushroom Sauce: Slice 12 me- 
dium-sized onions and arrange in greased 
baking dish. Mix 1 (11 oz.) can cream of 
mushroom soup with 24 cup water; pour 
over onions; sprinkle with grated cheese. 
Cover and bake in a slow oven (325°) for 
114 to 2 hours, or until onions are tender. 
Remove cover during last 15 minutes of 
baking. Serves 6. . . . Panned Spinach or 
Chard: Wash spinach or chard, and shred 
with scissors. Melt 2 or 3 tablespoons fat 
in a heavy skillet; add shredded vegetable; 
cover and cook very slowly just until ten- 
der. Season with salt, pepper, and lemon 
juice. .. . Salad Note: Diced, cooked celery 
root and diced, cooked parsnips are both 
excellent in salad, alone or in combination 
with other vegetables. One delicious idea 
is to mix the celery root or parsnips with 
chopped walnuts and chopped parsley, add 
French dressing or mayonnaise to moisten, 
and serve atop thick slices of tomato. 
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> Nappies 
Made with Fisher's instant cooking 
whole wheat cereal 


You've never tasted cookies quite like ““Happies.’” They're 
something like date bars, a bit like butterscotch squares—~ 
but with a tantalizing difference due to rich-flavored 
Whole Wheat ZOOM! 

These “happy” cooky-confections are nutritious, too. 
ZOOM’s milled from extra-high protein whole wheat. 
Make “Happies” soon. Get instant-cooking whole wheat 
ZOOM at your grocer s in the bright 
blue Fisher package. 
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Good ideas 


Sunset Readers Offer Their 
Housekeeping Suggestions 


IF YOUR BABY 
CATCHES COLD— 











ee Good Ideas on shortcuts to 
easier and better homemaking are always 
welcome. 


STORING THE ORNAMENTS 
Egg cartons make excellent containers— 
dustproof, practically break-proof—for 
storing the Christmas tree ornaments until 
next year.—R. B., Los Angeles. 


OY 
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TASTE TIP 
You'll add a new flavor, and save your pre- 
cious butter, too, if you’ll pour melted 
bacon fat over that next bow! of popcorn 


you make.—D. C., Oakland, Calif. 
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SHAMPOO FORMULA 

A friend of mine who is a nurse gave me 
this excellent shampoo recipe: Shave half a 
bar of mild soap into 1 quart cold water. 
Heat slowly until the soap is dissolved. Re- 
move from the heat and drop an egg into 
the mixture; beat with an egg beater until 
thoroughly mixed. For each shampoo use 
only a couple of tablespoons. 
The first time I made it I beat the egg with 
an electric mixer and added the dissolved 
soap gradually. I filled every bow! in the 
house and still had extra soap mixture! My 
X i. 2 ae husband was entranced and kept saying it 

{ f - looked good enough to eat. I finally stop- 

p.* ped that by giving him a taste —H. D., 


Fy \j 
; ) Z Cs Ji, Oakland, Calif. 


By Meredith Moulton Redhead, Ph. B. 


Baby Counselor of Heinz Home Institute 
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INDOOR DRYING 
If you live in a small apartment, where 
much of your clothes drying must be done 


O A YOUNG BABY, even a slight 

cold can be serious —and 
should therefore be treated with 
respect. So it’s wise to consult 
your doctor at the first sign of ill- 
ness. He will probably advise you 
to put the child to bed—give him 
plenty of liquids, including fruit 
juices—and follow similar rou- 
tine precautions. Of course every 
mother knows that a well-balanced 
diet, rich in vitamins and miner- 
als, is an important factor in keep- 
ing a baby well. That’s why so 
many women depend on highly 








Notice the difference in flavor, 


nutritive Heinz Baby Foods! New 
Heinz Pre-Cooked Cereal Food, 
Strained Foods and Junior Foods 
carry the famous trademark of 
Heinz 57 Varieties—known 
everywhere for 75 years as some 
of the world’s finest and most deli- 
cious foods. 


STRAINED 


cay 
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indoors, set up your folding wooden clothes 
drier in the bathtub. Your “dripping” 
problem will be solved —M. E. P., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 


SCISSORS HOLDER 
A short length of flat curtain rod, tacked 
to the inside of a drawer, will form a safe 
holder ‘for your sewing or household scis- 
sors, and you'll always know where to find 
them. The sides of*the rod can be bent to 
hold any size shears.—I. G., Los Angeles. 


BREEZE DEFIER 
You'll be able to keep your hat on in a 
breeze if you will sew a tiny comb inside the 


front of it—M. S., Upland, Calif. 


color and texture of — STARS AND STARS 

Meals and naps have become far pleas- 

HEINZ BA BY FOODS anter to my small son since we installed P 
our “Star Charts.” These are large pieces 
of paper taped to the wall and marked off 

MADE BY H. J. HEINZ CO., MAKERS OF in one-inch squares. One chart is for naps, } 

QUALITY FOODS FOR OVER 75 YEARS the other for meals. For each Nap-with- ; 

out-fuss and Plate-cleaned-in-a-hurry, my ] 

son selects a star from a box of assorted 1 

SUNSET d 





colors and pastes it wherever he chooses 
on the chart. Few little tots can resist the 
fun of sticking stars on things—especially 
with the added incentive of filling up the 
chart and then sending it to Daddy over- 
seas, proof of what a good boy he has at 


home!—L. O. S., Visalia, Calif. 


PIE CRUST ROLL 

When there is pie crust left over, it’s a good 
idea to roll it out, place it on waxed paper, 
and roll it into a tube. This takes up very 
little space in the refrigerator, and it can 
be used without getting out the rolling pin 
and board again. Be sure to have the roll 
at room temperature before attempting to 
unroll it. I usually put it in the oven for 
a few minutes to limber it up—H. W. T., 
Vista, Calif. 





COIN FIGURES 


A coin figure is a gift any child will appre- 
ciate. To make one, sketch the figure of 
a boy (or a girl or an animal) on heavy 
white or colored paper, and paste on coins 
of various sizes to form the parts of the 
body. As a finishing touch, scraps of fabric 
can be added for bonnets, dresses, and so 
forth. The idea is also good for making 
favors for children’s parties—and the chil- 
dren can use the coins to buy War Stamps 
afterward! —S. M. R., Woodland, Calif. 


AVOID BREAKAGE 

Store your covered baking dishes of glass 
or pottery with their lids turned upside 
down. This keeps the knobs safely inside, 
where they will not be knocked off. It also 
makes it possible to stack one dish on top 
of another, thus saving shelf space.—A. A., 
Los Angeles. 


FOR SCORCHED DISHES 

Here’s an easy way to remove burnt food 
from glass cooking utensils. Just fill them 
with boiling water, add a little household 
bleach, and set aside to cool. In about an 
hour, the black crust will lift off, and after 
a thorough rinsing, the dish will be good as 
new.—J. C., Los Angeles. 


MARGARINE NOTE 
I find that the easiest way to mix the color- 
ing into margarine is to heat a tablespoon 
or so of milk and dissolve the coloring in 
it. This mixture blends more quickly and 
evenly. —C. A. J., Los Angeles. 


MENDING AID 
If, when mending a small, irregular article, 
you do not know how to hold the broken 
piece in place until it dries, brace it with 
modeling clay —B. M., Santa Ana, Calif. 
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One taste will win you 


over to that |d-tastioned 





No one will miss breakfast time 
at your house, when it's time for 
tender, “straight wheat” pancakes! 
Remember Grandma's pancakes? 

. well, you get the same grand, 
old-fashioned flavor from Globe 
“Al” Pancake & Waffle Flour— 
made with “straight wheat” flour. 


Tom loved his 
Sunday morning sleep. 
Come time for 
Breakfast, not a peep! 








A special treat for the family... but 
no special trouble for you. You 
make delicious pancakes in a jiffy. 
Just add water or milk to ready- 
mixed Globe “Al” Pancake & 
Waffle Flour, stir, and bake. And 
for super-tender A-1 waffles follow 
the easy recipe on the box. 


Till Sue served 
pancakes of ‘‘straight wheat" pe L 
Now Tom thinks 
Breakfast can't be beat! 











And here’s the reason why... 
A-1 “straight wheat” flavor is an 
exclusive feature of Globe “Al” Pancake 
& Waffle Flour. It results from a blending 
of highest quality ingredients just like 
you'd use in your own kitchen... y 
flour (straight wheat . . . no other 
grains), buttermilk, and five other 
baking ingredients . . . already mixed 
for your convenience. Globe “Al” has 
that truly, old-fashioned and home- 


made flavor! 
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PANCAKE AND 
WAFFLE FLOUR 
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You can have the warmth of 
summer sunshine in your home 
this winter! The new Day and 
Night PANELRAY gas heater 
uses nature’s own principle of 
heating — radiant heat, which 
warms your home like the sun. 
The PANELRAY sends out mil- 
lions of healthful infra-red rays 
traveling at the speed of light to 
penetrate your body from head 











MONROVIA 





You'll agree— 


There’s nothing like 


—the sparkling blue 
powder which 


“Lightens Housework 


Through Chemistry” 


Thrifty 
2 Ib. box 





DISHES - CLOTHES - WALLS + FLOORS 
KITCHENS - BATHROOMS 


LA ES NE 
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ENJOY THE BENEFITS OF THIS GAS HEATER 


WRITE FOR FULL COLOR BOOKLET AND COMPLETE STORY 


DAY & NIGHT MANUFACTURING (CO. 
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to toe. This means that you ob- 
tain the heat directly — that you 
do not have to wait for the room 
air to warm up. 

PANELRAY looks well in any 
room, is easy to install and is 
highly efficient due to Day and 
Night's patented “heat trap” 
flue, which assures low gas con- 
sumption and maximum radi- 
ation of heat. 















CALIFORNIA 


Buchel of; Ripe 


TOMATOES 
from ONE VINE 


2 or 3 vines will produce enough 
tomatoes for the average family. | 


New BURGESS CLIMBING | 


Thnp-2-GaoP 


TOMATO rapidly grows to a 
height of 10 to 18 feet. Grow 
on trellis, side of house or barn 
or asa bush in garden. Beautiful 
crimson, solid, meaty fruits of 
best quality, some weighing 
over 2 Ibs. each. The most pro- 
ductive of all tomatoes. Trial 
packet 10c—3 for 25c, postpaid. 
CASH PRIZE CONTEST 
Send for FREE Garden Book 
givingfulldetailsabout CASH 
PRIZES to growers of this 
wonderful tomato. 

BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
243 C.T., GALESBURG. MICH. 














CALENDULA 


10 A few plants of Calendula will 
: row fill a vase daily, even after the 


first few frosts. 







| MANDEVILLE & KING CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
Flower Seed Specialists 
for 69 Years 









AT STORES 
EVERYWHERE 











for B 's 
W. ATLEE BURP 
416 Burpee Building, Clinton, lowa 


Victory ideas 


Tips from Washington, D. C. 
And Sunset Readers’ Homes 


PEPPER SUBSTITUTE 
I haven’t been able to buy black pepper 
for several months. To stretch my supply, 
I have been using commercial pepper sauce 
in salad dressing, gravies, stews, and so 


forth.—D. C., Cliffs, Idaho. 


DANCE FLOOR SHEEN 

From the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture comes 
a reminder that a sure way of spoiling the 
fine finish on a wood floor is to scrub it 
with water. Experts recommend sweeping 
or dry mopping: a soft cotton floor mop 
kept barely dampened with a mixture of 
three parts kerosene and one part white 
mineral oil is best. The slight oiliness holds 
dirt but does not affect the floor finish 
When the mop becomes dirty, wash in hot, 
soapy water; then rinse, dry, and dampen 
again with the kerosene mixture. When 
water is spilled on the floor, it should be 
wiped up immediately. If the moisture is 
sticky, it should be wiped off with a damp 
cloth and dried. Water leaves white stains 
on varnish or shellac, and gray stains on 
floor seal. 


STEAM TO THE RESCUE 
Dull-looking suede articles—shoes, purses. 
gloves—can be renewed quickly and easily 
by steaming. Boil water in a large kettle. 
being sure there is plenty of steam. Hold 
the articles in the steam, one at a time, 
until the suede is dampened, then brush 
against the nap.—L. C., San Francisco. 


PRESSING TIP 
Sponging lightly with vinegar, before pres- 
sing, will remove that shine from a dark 
serge garment.—N. M. F., Pasadena, Calif. 


MENDING HELP 

When patching the knees of worn overalls, 
the job can be done easily on the sewing 
machine if one of the leg seams is opened 
up so the fabric will lie flat. It’s no trick 
to restitch the seam on the machine when 
the patching job is done.—D. E. C., Berke- 
ley, Calif. 


SEASONING CAST IRON 
Before the war, most cast iron cooking ware 
was seasoned at the factory and was ready 
to use when bought, without further treat- 
ment. Because of the present labor short- 
age, however, most iron utensils are now 
sent to market unseasoned. Since unsea- 
soned iron ware discolors foods, the home- 
maker must guard against this by seasoning 
the pans herself before they are used. The 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture suggests the fol- 
lowing method: Rub the inside of the pan 
with some unsalted fat such as vegetable 


SUNSET 








oil, suet, or lard. Heat the utensil for sev- 
eral hours over low heat, on top of the 
stove or in the oven. Rub off the fat with 
absorbent paper or a dry clean cloth, and 
let the pan cool. Do not wash it. Repeat 
the treatment the following day. For the 
first few times, cook only fresh meat or 
bread in the utensil, and clean by rubbing 
with paper or cloth, not with soap and 
water. When the fat has worked in thor- 
oughly, the metal is seasoned and may be 
washed. If an iron utensil is to be stored, 
it should be coated with unsalted fat and 
left uncovered, to prevent rusting. 


SMALL CLOTHES HANGERS 
Since hangers for children’s clothes are dif- 
ficult to find, I make my own. I trim down 
the large cardboard hangers that come 
from the cleaner. They can be painted for 
added durability and attractiveness.— 
R.S., San Diego, Calif. 


HOME DRESSMAKING 

Wartime has turned many women to home 
dressmaking for the first time. With this 
fact in mind, the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture has issued a new bulletin, “Making 
a Dress at Home,” written with the begin- 
ner particularly in mind. Clear, how-to- 
do-it instructions and drawings provide a 
guide from the moment of buying the pat- 
tern and material until the new dress is 
finally hemmed and pressed. Each step in- 
cludes important details which give an air 
of good grooming to the finished dress. This 
bulletin may be obtained free of charge 
from the Office of Information, U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


MATTRESS PAD 
Use your old quilt for a mattress pad in- 
stead of-discarding it. You will find it 
ample in size, with room to tuck in at the 
edges. —A. A., Los Angeles. 


AIDS FOR ACETATE 

Clothing specialists of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture suggest the fingernail 
polish remover test for determining how to 
press a rayon garment. A great many of the 
rayon fabrics on the market now are ace- 
tate since other types are being used in war 
materials. Acetate rayon may be given a 
permanent shine and sometimes even 
melted by a too-hot iron; other types of 
rayon may be ironed at fairly high temper- 
atures. The fiber content is marked on some 
garments. When it is not, test the ma- 
terial in this way: put a few drops of pol- 
ish remover on a scrap or a small clipping 
from an inside seam. Acetate rayon will 
dissolve and leave a hole in the test scrap. 
Always press acetate rayon on the wrong 
side. It is a good idea to cover the fabric 
with a cloth or a piece of tissue paper, 
which may be dampened with a cloth if 
wrinkles are stubborn. If alterations are 
necessary in a ready-to-wear rayon dress, 
check to see whether the hem has been 
pressed so that it is shiny on the wrong 
side, because the shiny places may show 
if the hem is lengthened. 
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THE CROWN? THATS FOR 
TEA TIMERS! 





Says Mrs. G, E. Johnstone 
San Rafael, California 





By acclaim 
of family 

friends and guests 
youré a queen 
when you serve 


7EA TIMERS 

























For these 
‘crackers with 
the party flavor" 
are royally good 
...as youll agree 
with your first 
nibble 






We can guarantee your money 
back if you don’t like Tea 
Timers because we bake only 
as many as we have first- 
quality ingredients for. 














Serve'em 
plain or with 
spreads oras 
a luscious snack 
with party 
refreshments 













at SAFEWAY 


Lady! Do you pur pine s0cm | 
change to WAR STAMPS: 
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The low cost, good relationship between indoors and outdoors, and 
the good site planning on an odd hillside lot are the main features of 
this house. View terrace faces northwest and overlooks Puget Sound 


Fits budget and weather 


We esses REPORTS make excellent reading 
for homebuilders, especially when they are 
supplemented by wind and sun studies on 
the site. 

Too often all-inclusive labels are used to 





View dramatized by 10-foot ceiling (Thermazx covered) and glass 
walls. (Glass walls are easier to clean than sma!l-paned windows) 
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describe the weather in various sections of 
the Pacific Coast. Homebuilders, accept- 
ing those labels, build to fit them. Since 
those labels generally accent the worst fea- 
tures of the climate, homebuilders who 


CAROL EYERMAN 
~ 


make no actual examination of their par- 
ticular site nor attempt to find ways and 
means to get the most out of their climate, 
limit their living by making provisions for 
the worst features only. 


Natural cedar siding. Recreation and utility rooms are on lower 
level. Wide overhang gives protection from rain and very hot sun 
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When, for example, some of our good 
friends in the Northwest talk about their 
climate not permitting this or that type of 
home, we are forced to sell the advantages 
and opportunities they have overlooked. 
Just take a look at the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau's report on the average of the daily 
maximum and minimum temperatures in 
Seattle, Washington, and Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia (based on thirty-year record) : 


AVERAGE TEMPERATURES 


MONTH MAXIMUM MINIMUM 
January Berkeley 54.8 41.6 
Seattle 44.2 35.4 
February Berkeley 58.3 44.3 
Seattle 47.1 36.6 
March Berkeley 60.8 45.2 
Seattle 51.5 38.7 
April Berkeley 64.2 47.2 
Seattle 57.3 42.0 
May Berkeley 66.2 49.0 
Seattle 62.8 46.8 
June Berkeley 69.9 51.7 
Seattle 67.9 51.3 
July Berkeley 70.1 53.3 
Seattle 73.1 54.6 
August Berkeley 69.3 53.8 
Seattle 72.6 54.8 
September Berkeley 70.9 53.9 
Seattle 66.3 51.3 
October Berkeley 68.9 51.6 
Seattle 58.2 46.4 
November Berkeley 62.7 47.3 
Seattle 50.7 41.2 
December Berkeley 55.9 42.6 
Seattle 46.0 37.5 


(If minimum temperature is below 35 de- 
grees when you read this, you are experi- 
encing an unusual January.) 

When the H. O. Wallaces planned their 
Seattle home, they looked the weather re- 
port right in the eye. Even before they 
started work with their architect, Paul 
Thiry, they charted daily temperatures, 
wind velocity, shade, and sunshine on their 
chosen building site. You can see the re- 
sults of their studies in the plan of their 
house (at left). 

A study of temperatures convinced them 
that they would not have to pay very much 
in heating costs for large expanses of glass. 
Experience has proved their conclusions. 
Heat from the sky more than makes up 
for heat loss through the glass. 

The wind wall, which extends 16 feet be- 
yond the house, blocks the prevailing north 
breeze and makes a difference of 20 to 25 
degrees in the temperature of the outdoor 
living area. 

Wide overhangs are planned to control the 
sun and to provide some outdoor living 
space even in rainy weather. 

Overcast days do not result in gloomy in- 
teriors in this house. Indoor-outdoor living 
is a reality. 

The cost of this home (less than $8000) 
proves that forcing a house to give you 
what you want in a way of living is not 
necessarily an expensive operation. 
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Outperforms other cleansers— 
Yet contains no harsh scratchy grit 





Funnies are first—but he’ll work quick 
with Old Dutch to help! Because today’s 
Old Dutch cuts grease with a fast grease dis- 
solver—removes dirt with famous Seismotite 
—and does both easily —quickly —without 
scratching! *Tests made on sinks in actual daily 
use and exacting scientific computations proved 
that Old Dutch cleaned 69 more sinks per can 
than any other cleanser tested! So, for pots 
and pans, sinks, refrigerators—for 
y all your cleaning— 
CLEANSER X, ¥% switch tothe winner— 



















Cok Ul 

@ Guaranteed by = 

Good Housekeeping 
\ 


40,  OLTECTIVE OF 
45 aoveanisiry ASS 





"A ie N % 
M488 Bese s E1smot ZA Old Dutch Cleanser. 





© s044c. P. co. 


GET THE CLEANSER USED BY MORE WOMEN THAN ANY OTHER 








PHILIP FEIN 





DuBois workshop encouraged home manufacture of table, benches, barbecue shelter, automatic spit, storage cabinets, cutting board, etc. 


Workshops are family affairs 


Woaer WE VISITED the workshop and gar- 
den of the Clair DuBois’ in Piedmont, Cali- 
fornia, the idea of dragging a feminine 
angle into this business of puttering, tinker- 
ing, home-crafting (what should it be 
called?) , never occurred to us. 

Chis particular visit with DuBois crystal- 
ized impressions gained from hundreds of 
other workshops. We suddenly realized 
that homecraft, in the world of women, had 











suffered greatly through too much emphasis 
on the gadgety side of the business. Natur- 
ally, the women who were trying to find 
places for home-produced trick cut-outs, 
dozens of bookends, ash trays, humidors, 
pipe holders, and such were not the best 
salesmen for bigger and better workshops. 
The time has come when the workshop 
idea, destined for new growth, should 
cleanse itself of the gadget stigma and 
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DuBois plan. Large space is unnecessary. Place circular saw so long pieces can be handled 
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stand clear for beauty and utility. Further- 
more, it should be demonstrated that the 
workshop can produce items of high cash 
value. (Note the barbecue furniture and 
equipment illustrated here.) 


And then what happens when the family 
is well supplied with such equipment? If 
the articles are worthwhile, they need not 
be limited to “one of a kind.” DuBois, for 
example, has found that whenever he cre- 
ates a piece of lawn furniture, a wardrobe, 
shoe rack, kitchen stool, card table, or tray, 
it is wise to make jigs at the same time, 
for if it catches on, he can whip out addi- 
tional duplicates on a production basis in 
a fraction of the time it took for the first 
one. According to DuBois, a workshop car- 
ries with it certain problems. “When you 
hit on something a bit unusual or improved 
over some commercial gadget, it doesn’t 
stop with the one you make just for your- 
self. Everyone who sees it wants one. If 
you have sufficient ego in your make-up, 
and feel a mite flattered, you blandly offer 
to make them one.” 

Obviously, such a problem can be solved to 
the improvement or the detriment of the 
family income, as the manager sees fit. 
Many a home workshop has paid for it- 
self many times over—especially when the 
woman of the house was the business 
manager. 
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What tools are needed? That question 
must be answered according to the capabili- 
ties, interest, and pocketbook of the oper- 
ator. DuBois lists his equipment in order 
of importance to him, as follows: 

Circular Saw: An 8-inch blade with a tilt- 
ing arbor is the most practical for the small 
shop. The uses are many besides just rough 
sawing, ripping, or cross-cutting. A hollow- 
ground blade will give better fitting joints 
and invisible mitered corners. 























TAPER BEVEL 


I2 PIECES 1” STOCK CUT ON CIRCULAR SAW 


Precision work is easy with good machines 


Jointer: Anything under a 6-inch one is 
pretty small. Handy for getting a true 
smooth edge on pieces to be joined to- 
gether. Planing bevels, rabbiting, and 
blades for tongue and grooving can be had. 
Drill Press: Needed for just drilling holes, 
for bolts and screws, etc. Routing bits per- 
mit the hollowing out of items such as crib- 
bage boards. 

Jig Saw: Handy in cutting curved work, tray 
sides, legs, etc. A good sized machine is 
desirable in order to handle up to 2-inch 
stock. The smaller machines are up against 
it when you go beyond picture puzzles. 


Pie 


LATHE <—*= 
DRILL PRESS 


§ 
—~ JIG SAW 


There are few shape limitations if jig saw, 
band saw are included in shop equipment 


Lathe: This can produce wooden golf balls, 
if you’re down to that stage, even tees, 
fancy bowls, handles, chair and table legs, 
lamp bases; in fact, anything that’s round, 
and many things that aren’t round. Fluted 
legs and fancy twist effects can also be cut. 
Sander: To get the professional finish to 
your handiwork. 

Shaper: There are many bits or blades that 
can be had for this machine that will per- 
mit the making of any shaped edge. Pic- 
ture frames can be made quickly. Tongue 
and grooving can also be done more ex- 
pertly on this machine. 

Welder: This is a lot of fun to fiddle with. 
Results are practical, too. All the barbecue 
skewers have been brazed with this, in ad- 
dition to its use for the repairing of many 
metal items. ' 

And what will such a workshop cost? Any- 
thing from $450 to $700, depending upon 
supplementary hand tools and class of 
equipment that you buy. 
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Irving makes sleeping bags for the 
army—and learns a lot about 


COMFORTERS 


The U. S. army sleeping bag, with its double 
wall of waterfowl down, is one of the finest 
of the many fine products that the Quarter- 
master Corps has designed for this war. It 
is light and compact, yet proof against the 
most bitter. temperatures of the arctic. 

Many thousands of these snug beds have 
gone to our soldiers from the plant of Irving 
& Company, peacetime makers of luxurious 
pillows and comforters. When production 
returns to normal channels you, too, will 
discover how much warmth there is under 
the almost imperceptible weight of a “‘Tested 
for Comfort” Irving Comforter. 


IRVING & COMPANY, PORTLAND, OREGON 






































How to wash linens 
for longer wear! 





A 


1. Reduce rubbing by hand to 
aminimum. Also don’t agitate 
too long in the washer. 








2. Avoid an ‘inferior bleach — 
which may be uncontrolled in 
action and damage the fabric. 








3. Whiten safely with Purex! 
Only Purex is made by the ex- 
clusive Intrafil Process, insur- 
ing uniform bleaching action, 
when simple directions are 
followed. Linens last longer. 


PURE X crnnc ro unens | 





TRY THE 2-MINUTE 
PUREX BEAUTY BATH 


For kitchen —banishes many 
food odors, stains. Sweetens 
sink and drain. Disinfects re- 
frigerator. 


At Your Grocer’s 
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Sunny WESTERN Tones... for 
the Walls of Western Homes 


ean wun It’s surprising what bright cheery 
P “/} walls do for your home...and for you! 
Gi And now...“VELDURO” brings you 
a whole new range of lovely pastel 


tones especially produced for the walls 
of western homes. 


Colors right out of the west... re- 








flected from sand and sea and western 

sky, muted to soft Soe ep to 

bring space and air and hine into 
\your home. \ 


One coat covers almost » Nemieer 


including wallpaper. Apply it yourself 
or tell your painter you want your 


“FOR SALE BY DEALERS 
WHO SELL GOOD PAINTS’’ 


PRODUCT 
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How-to projects 
for handy hands 





CHOP YOUR COMPOST 


Successful gardeners well appreciate the 
value and importance of composting all 
leaf and plant rubbish. Plants with large 
stalks, such as corn, sunflower, cosmos, etc., 
occupy too much room unless cut into short 
lengths. In this form they will also decom- 
pose more rapidly. 
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A simple chopping frame, as illustrated, 
makes the handling easy because the guides 
and cross-bar draw the spreading branches 
together for chopping with a hatchet, and 
an enormous amount of material can thus 
be deposited in a small space. Mixed with 
alternate layers of soil and a sprinkling of 
balanced fertilizer or rotted manure every 
12 or 15 inches, this becomes a rich humus 
of light, porous texture for many uses in 
the garden.—H. S., Nuevo, Calif. 


DOG HOUSE 


("BOARD ¢ TARPAPER 
VENTILATION 
BD \ ZA SSS oven suncnoue 
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After careful. test, the Gaines Dog Research 
Center has endorsed the barrel for health- 
ful housing. The well-constructed barrel is 
rainproof, warm in winter, cool in summer. 
Supports keep the barrel from rolling and 
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DOGS 


H o NEW WAy/ 
O 


SO EASY TO DO, TOO! 


Mix Durkee’s Dressing with a little 
water and minced onion; cover 
split frankfurters; let stand 15 min- 
utes. Bake in moderate oven. 

To give swell flavor to sandwiches, 
salads, fish, meat or cheese dishes, 
always use rich, golden, tasty 
Durkee's Dressing! Write today for 
NEW, EASY-TO-DO RECIPES to 
Durkee’s, 2900 5th St., Berkeley, Cal. 
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Guittard 


Ground 
Chocolate 


makes the best cup 







of hot chocolate 


you ever tasted! 





~ 


Treat your family to the 
hot chocolate beverage de- luxe 
made with Guittard Ground 
Chocolate. Smooth... delicious! 
Use Guittard Ground Chocolate 
for baking... for every (— 


chocolate use. Easy to 


use...economical, too! 


BACK THE ATTACK 
BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 




















BOYSENBERRY » YOUNGBERRY 


Two year old plants on which you will get some 

— this year. Both produce large, fine quality 
ruit. 

YOUR CHOICE 2 for $1.00, 5 for $2.00 postpaid 
LEONARD COATES NURSERIES, INC. 

P. 0. Box 231, San Jose, Calif. Established ‘‘1878"’ 
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prevent decay and dampness. Cross ven- 
tilation is regulated according to weather 
by extra holes with cork stoppers. The door 
swings on leather hinges; the visor is op- 
tional. The house should face east or south 
so that the sun reaches it a good part of 
the day. Allow sun to reach the inside oc- 
casionally, too, by propping the door open. 


ROLLING PIN FOOTSTOOL 






5S Pcs 2" x Yo" 
Yo" LONGER THAN ROLLING PIN 


With scrap wood, a rolling pin, and an 
oblong of needlepoint you can build your- 
self a footstool as interesting as any you 
can find in the antique shops. 

Cut 5 pieces of 2-inch-wide board into 
lengths 4% inch longer than the rolling pin. 
Nail together as directed on diagram, Cover 
the surface of the pin with sampler pattern 
of needlepoint. Wax, varnish, or stain to 
match your furniture. 


OIR CHAIR 


BO 








\. PAD SEAT 





- TOs 
4. TACK SKIRT AROUND 


3.PAD AND BACK 


Kitchen chairs can play a new role in the 
domestic existence with this treatment: 
Use discarded heavy material, such as old 
blankets, to pad the seat. Make a cover 
for the back, cutting from a pattern. If you 
like, you can use several thicknesses of ma- 
terial, including a layer of cotton batting, 
to pad the cover. This will make a more 
comfortable backrest. Slip it over the back 
and tack it. Tack a cover over the padding 
on the seat; add a gathered skirt. Your 
kitchen chair has become a boudoir chair! 




















O’KEEFE & MERRITT 


GAS RANGE- Expect many 


extra and exclusive features! 


20 


Only O'Keefe & Merritt 
has the Vanishing Shelf 


Sen.. 
P cen 

























O’KEEFE & MERRITT 


One of America’s Most Modern Gas Ranges 





PAYNEHEAT 


6 in planning 
your new or 
remodeled home 


Among the most important 
decisions you'll make is your 
choice of heating-ventilating 
equipment. So remember: 


1. Payne . ++ For 30 years, 
this name has meant advanced 
design, quality, reliability in 
gas heating: value unexcelled. 


2. Jone-Conditioning 
PAYNE'S successor to old- 
fashioned central heating. 
Circulated winter warmth, 
cooling summer ventilation 
. . « controlled by zones or 
individual rooms. 


Ask your PAYNE Dealer for booklet, 
or write to us. 
© 1004 wavnc ruamace & sur 
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pe YEARS OF LEADERSHIP }-z, 


Payne 


GAS FUEL 
(HAS) 
EVERVTHING 
pwr 4 


i* 
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BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


YOU WILL ZONE-CONDITION 
YOUR HOME OF TOMORROW 





FURNACE & SUPPLY CO., INC. 








How to Prune 
Flowering Shrubs and Trees 


Wave always thought that good com- 
mon sense, ruled by a fair understanding of 
plant growth, was the best guide for prun- 
ing anything. 2 

Now, after gathering and analyzing the re- 
ports of a score of shrub pruning experts, 
we are convinced that gardeners every- 
where would be safer and happier if they 
spent their time seeking this good common 
sense rather than looking for specific prun- 
ing directions. 

The experts will be specific, they say, when 
they can watch the plant grow. Every 
shrub must be treated as an individual 
problem. 

So let’s see how much common sense prun- 
ing help we can get out of some of the 
primary facts of plant life, and then be as 
specific as we can with safety. 

Some plants blossom from buds formed the 
previous year, some from buds formed in 
the current season. 

It is only good sense to time your pruning 
to avoid cutting away bud branches. Prune 
after flowering. 

All of the elements of plant growth are 
processed in the leaves. Roots take up wa- 
ter and nutrients from the soil, but roots 
depend upon food processed in the leaves 
for their growth. 

Pruning, therefore, does not stimulate root 
growth. When you prune a plant, you are 
directing and controlling the type of 
growth, but you are not increasing total 
growth. In fact, if the leaf area of a plant 
is reduced while the leaves are functioning, 
the growth of the plant will be retarded. 
It is just good sense to prune in winter to 
invigorate, and to prune in summer to 
dwarf a plant. 

You can encourage young fruit trees to 
send out new branches by cutting back the 
trees in the winter, but let a few deer 
browse through a young orchard in the 
summer months, and they'll do a job of 
summer pruning that will leave your trees 
stunted or dead. 

Summer pruning has a place in some gar- 
dens because some shrubs need dwarfing 
or checking. 

The processing of food in the leaves, and 
the distribution of that food to bud, shoot, 
and root is influenced by nutrients and 
water in the soil, by intensity and duration 
of sunlight, and by temperatures. 

A generous supply of water and nitrogen 
coupled with a low intensity of sunlight 
will cause a plant to grow rankly and will 
often disturb the normal cycle of bloom. 


Flowering shrubs in cool, moist sections 
often refuse to set buds and to produce 
flowers. A partially shaded (and moist) 
spot in a normally sunny and dry garden 
may have the same effect. Of course, nitro- 
genous fertilizers should be withheld from 
such shrubs. 

Since winter pruning encourages new vege- 
tative growth, the more severe cutback you 
give a plant that refuses to bud and flower, 
the more you encourage vegetative non- 
flowering growth. It’s just good sense to 
hold such plants back by summer pruning 
and pinching back. 

When trees and shrubs refuse to maintain 
a pleasing natural shape, and persist in 
straggly growth, a moderate mid-summer 
pruning is most effective. 


In Southern California, flowering trees such 
as peach and plum often put out an uneven 
growth in spring. This is caused by mild 
winters which give the trees an uneven, de- 
layed start. Summer pruning of the long 
shoots will help to even up the growth of 
such trees. Dormant pruning will only en- 
courage a more straggly growth. 

In pruning shrubs that refuse to bloom, 
remember that sunlight is probably the 
missing factor and that it is wise to remove 
growth at any time to open up the plant 
to sunlight. In some cases it may be neces- 
sary to shock the plant into the flowering 
stage by root pruning. 

If the deficiency of light is too great, leaves 
will die. 

Since shearing off a plant (as contrasted 
to removing selected branches) produces a 
thick canopy of leaves, it will, in many 
cases, shut out light from the lower 
branches, and cause the leaves to fall off, 
thus resulting in a bare, leggy shrub. 

In the following directions we have applied 
some of the basic rules to different types 
of plant material. In most gardens they 
are perfectly safe rules. However, if you 
want to do an expert job, you would be 
wise to study the growth of each shrub, 
note its bud formation, and its natural 
habit and rate of growth. After a study 
over two seasons, you will be able to ad- 
just general rules to your own plants. 


SPRING FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Deciduous shrubs which flower before 
June: Cytisus (broom) ; deutzia; exochorda 
(Pearl-Bush) ; forsythia (Golden-Bells) ; 
kerria; kolkwitzia (Beauty-Bush); phila- 
delphus (Mock-Orange) ; ribes (Flowering 
Currant) ; spiraea; and weigela (diervilla) . 


SUNSET 


























“Now its a pleasure 
to disinfect” 





@ Shower floors, faucet 
handles and basins are 
favorite breeding places 
F for germs. Daily clean- 
ing with an effective disinfectant* helps guard 
against spread of infection and contagious dis- 
eases. Hexol is used and recommended by nurses 
and hospitals. Get an economically sized bottle 
today at any drug counter. . . and take these 


5 steps to bathroom treshness 


1. Put a little Hexol in scrub water to clean walls, 
floors and tiling. 

2. Pour a little in the toilet bowl and allow to re- 
main for a few minutes before flushing. 


3. Place a little Hexol on the wash cloth when wip- 
ing bowls and tubs. 


RESULT... bathroom that is clean and smells 


clean because Hexol leaves a delightful odor. 


* 114 tablespoons- 
i of Hexol toa 
quart of water 
makes an effec- 
tive disinfectant 


at 


TLL GCL 
actually has a 
pleasant odor 








WHEN To PRUNE: Immediately after flower- 
ing, or for decoration during the flowering 
period. 

How To prune: Remove all spent flower- 
ing canes immediately after blooming to 
a strong lateral shoot of new wood (formed 
this year). If such a shoot is not found, 
cut the old cane down to 4 to 6 inches 
above the ground. Leave all new strong 
canes. Do not top the branches. 





Completely remove old canes of spiraea for 
a cleaner effect. If there are few new canes, 
keep some old canes with new lateral shoots 


Resutt: Current -flowering canes can be 
cut for decoration without injury to the 
bush. The new canes which are left will 
produce next year’s flowers, uncrowded by 
old, useless, non-flowering wood. A natural, 
graceful arching habit will be preserved. 


SUMMER BLOOMING SHRUBS 
Summer and fall blooming deciduous 
shrubs: Abutilon; buddleia (Butterfly- 
Bush) ; callicarpa (Beauty Berry) ; caryop- 
teris (Blue Spiraea) ; ]ydrangea hortensis; 
leontis (Lion’s Tail); lonicera (Bush 
Honeysuckle); symphoricarpos (Snow- 
berry); Tamarix pentandra (T. aestivalis 
hispida); and vitex (Chaste Tree) . 

WHEN TO PRUNE: After flowering in late 
fall or winter, or in early spring before new 
growth starts (in cold sections) . 

How To prune: Remove all old branches 
which have produced flowers to make room 
for new flowering wood. Leave 2 or 3 buds 
below the cut. 






CUT BACK OLD STEMS 
\ a 





NEW SHOL 


Tall non-flowering stems of hydrangea, as 
shown above, should not be cut. They will 
produce flowers the next flowering season 


Resutt: Buds left below the cut will pro- 
duce new flowering wood. 


HALF-HARDY SHRUBS 
Half-hardy shrubs and subshrubs (decidu- 
ous and evergreen) which flower after 
June: Fuchsia; heliotrope; lantana; Plum- 
bago capensis (Cape Plumbago) ; Solanum 
Rantonnettii; and streptosolen. 





ERMAIN’S BIG 
GARDEN GUIDE 


AND CATALOG FOR 1945 
84 Pages of Timely Information 
250 Illustrations, many in color! 








RIOT OF COLOR 
Through 















Special Get Acquainted Offer! 


Plant these popular sun-loving flowers for 
a garden full of bloom through Summer! 
3 full sized packets of Germain’s 
Quality Seeds: 1 packet each Marigold, 
Giant African Mixed; Zinnia, Mammoth 
Mixed; Petunia, Large Bedding Mixed. 
Complete for only 25¢ postpaid. 

NOVELTY Included—with every 25¢ 
order you'll get—at no extra cost—a trial 
packet of Beautiful Zinnia “Pagliacci,” an 
entirely new strain with distinct striped 
and varigated petals. Never before offered! 


FREE GARDEN GUIDE 


and Catalog 
Germain’s big new FREE Garden Guide 
and Catalog illustrates and describes all 
your favorite annu- 
als, perennials, roses, 
bulbs, etc. Also novel- 
ties of the year. Many 
in natural color. Spe- 
cial section devoted 
to vegetables. Mail 
coupon today. 


Germain’s, 625 So. Hill Street, Dept. $ 

Los Angeles 21, Calif. 

Please send the following checked below: 

C Free 1945 Garden Guide and Catalog 

(3 full sized seed packets plus the novelty packet, 
described above. 25¢ postpaid. 

Name 

Address 
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Many gardeners have found that they save a 
lot of trouble from pests later in the season by 
spraying deciduous trees, shrubs, and various 
other plants in January. Dormant spraying de- 
stroys many insects and eggs including Scale 
Insects, certain Mites, and Red Spiders. It also 
helps prevent infection from certain fungous 
diseases, 





A Favorite Combination Spray used widely 
on roses consists of 44 pint VOLCK Oil Spray 
and 2 teaspoonfuls GREENOL Liquid Fungi- 
cide to each gallon of water. Be sure to cover 
all parts of the plants thoroughly. 


Rose Growers Especially have found this 
“VOLCK”-““GREENOL” combination most 
helpful in avoiding heavy Scale infestations 
later when the pests multiply rapidly if not 
checked now. Dormant spraying also aids in 
preventing Mildew by reducing carry-over of 
infected foliage. 





Deciduous Fruit and Nut Trees (including 
shade and ornamental trees and shrubs) repay 
you well for a late winter or early spring appli- 
cation of: 
Y, pint VOLCK Oil Spray 

or KLEENUP Winter Spray 
gallon % cup ORTHO Garden BORDO 
of water ] 1% teaspoonfuls ORTHO Garden 


Lead Arsenate 


to each 


This treatment is useful against certain Scale, 
Brown Rot, Peach Leaf Curl, Twig Borer, and 
various other pests. For one treatment on all 
trees select a clear warm day before leaf buds 
break. For more specific timing spray Peaches 
and Nectarines as buds swell and before buds 
break, Almonds and Apricots when buds turn 
red before they break, Apples in January or 
February. 


Don't Neglect Pruning while trees, shrubs, 
and roses are dormant. Protect cuts from in- 
fection and rot by covering all wounds and 


cuts with CONTAX Pruning Paint, 





Keep Dogs Away from your plants and wher- 
ever they are a nuisance by using SCRAM Dog 
Repellent. 


“ORTHO" Simplified Pest Control includes 
“BUG-GETA PELLETS" for multi-purpose 
baiting of Snails, Slugs, and other forag- 
ing pests; "ORTHO" Garden Spray Set for 
multi-purpose spraying; BOTANO Garden 
Dust for multi-purpose dusting; ANT-B- 
GON Ant Poison for multi-ant control. 








as 


More about 


Pruning 


WueEN TO pruNE: In spring after frosts. 
Wait until green buds show in sections 
where cold is severe. 

How To pruNE: (1) Cut nearly to the 
ground, leaving only 4 to 6 inches of the 
old stems; (2) cut less severely, leaving 12 
inches or more of the old wood. 






REMOVED . 


“! = i y 

¢ ¥ Y 
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7” COUT BACK 10 4"6" 


A safe rule to follow in pruning fuchsias 
is to wait until after frosts. By this time 
new buds will be formed, making it easy to 
determine where pruning should be done 





Resutt: The first method of pruning is 
referred to as renewal from the base, and 
results in a bushy plant composed almost 
completely of new wood. The second 
method results in a plant of more upright 
and often more picturesque habit, but there 
will be fewer flowers. 


OTHER FLOWERING SHRUBS 
CHOICE OR SLOW-GROWING FLOWERING 
surups: Evergreen azaleas; camellia; kal- 
mia (Mountain Laurel); pieris (Lily-of- 
the-Valley Shrub); and rhododendron (all 
evergreen). Deciduous shrubs, such as 
azaleas, lilacs, and Tree Peony. 

WHEN TO PRUNE: Immediately after flow- 
ering. 

How To prune: Careful removal of faded 
flower heads only, as all these shrubs form 
flower buds on terminal shoots. If branches 
are cut, there will be less bloom the fol- 
lowing year. Old and misshapen shrubs 
sometimes require more severe pruning, 
and bloom may be postponed for several 
years. Remove suckers on grafted azaleas, 
rhododendrons, lilacs, and Tree Peonies. 





NEW GROWTH 
cSTARTS HERE 


Resutt: Cutting of flower heads only as- 
sures full quota of bloom next year and pre- 
vents weakening influences of seed pod 
formation. 

More severe cutting on shrubs requiring 
such treatment usually results in a better 
formed bush and stimulated growth, but 
should not be practiced unless necessary. 


FLOWERING QUINCE 
Unlike many other spring flowering shrubs, 
such as spiraea and weigela, Flowering 


Cc. 








Use 
Scotch 
Triple-Action 
Cleanser -— 


the scouring powder 
that contains soap! 








SUNSET 
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Quince blooms on the same wood for sev- 
eral seasons, and a completely different 
method of pruning is followed. 

WHEN TO PRUNE: In early winter while the 
shrub is dormant. Removal of suckers and 
weak growth can be practiced with bene- 
ficial results throughout the growing season. 
TO PRUNE: Cut to the ground all 
twiggy branches throughout the 
plant, leaving the heavier, well-placed 
branches. Suckers should also be cut to 
the ground, or dug out when possible. Wood 
formed during the previous season may be 
cut back one-third, as the bloom appears 
on the lower two-thirds of the branches. 


How 
small, 


BLACK PORTIONS REMOVED 
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\ OL 0 WO0D- 2 YEARS OR OLDER 


\\F FLOWERS APPEAR ON LOWER 2/3 


Flowering quince blooms on spurs off old 
wood near the center of the plant. The re- 
moval of non-flowering wood and suckers 
encourages more bloom on flowering wood 


Resvutt: Cutting out small branches and 
suckers throws the energy of the plant into 
flowering stems, and forms an open and 
more graceful habit of growth. 


HEATHER 
ALL UPRIGHT VARIETIES, such as Erica medi- 
terranea and E. melanthera. 
WHEN TO PRUNE: In early spring, immedi- 
ately after the blooming period is com- 
pleted. Flowering stems can also be cut for 
decorative purposes. 





Heathers become leggy and thinly foliaged , 


at the bottom unless regularly pruned. Un- 
pruned heathers also bloom less profusely. 
Whenever possible cut to the green shoots 


How To prune: The branches bearing the 
faded flower clusters should be cut back, 
leaving stubs about 6 inches long. Avoid 
heavy cutting of foliage. 

Resutt: New wood will form on the stub 
left after cutting back, providing bloom 
next year. Early pruning allows plenty of 
time to develop next year’s flowering wood. 
The shrubs will be bushier, and more pro- 
fuse in bloom as the result of a systematic 
yearly pruning. 
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Remember those wonderful vege- 
tables you grew last summer—so 
chock-full of goodness and mouth- 
watering flavor? Better make plans 
right now to plant more this season, 
but be certain to plant Ferry’s 
Seeds for best and surest results, 


Ferry’s Seeds have back of them 88 
years of scientific seed breeding. 
Over 65,000 tests are made annu- 
ally that we may be as sure as pos- 
sible Ferry’s Seeds meet our rigid 
standards of germination and true- 
ness to type. Every possible pre- 


PLANT 


WORLD'S LARGEST GROWERS AND DISTRI 


caution is taken to make sure you 
will have vegetables high in flavor 
and yield, and flowers with vigor- 
ous growthandeye-arresting beauty. 


And it’s easy to buy Ferry’s Seeds. 
Your favorite store carries a wide 
assortment especially adapted to 
your locality and can get for you 
quickly any additional varieties 
you may wish. Have a better 


garden with Ferry’s Seeds. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
Detroit 31 


San Francisco 24 







erry’ 


SEEDS 


BUTORS OF VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 





4 DOES YOUR DOG 
[ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


_ 

m\ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
F «-»MANGE...DIET! 
If your dog or cat itches, 
scratchescontinually,it’sprobably 
t due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it’s 
FUNGITCI i grass-borne fungus infection long a puz- 
zle to science. It starts as anitch followed by dandruff- 
like scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor.May 
start in ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can have 
serious results—costly soreee n total loss. Now a noted 
specialist's discovery—SULFADEN E—a p plied externally, 
stopsi tching a, minutes ...clears up scales and sores in 
a few days. $1.00 in stores. If your Gosien doesn’t 
have SU FADE E, order direct—address 





SULFADENE, sox A-16, BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 











A DAINTY APPLICATION, 





UPS 





oe fam MARIGOLD 


L tg , Yellow Pygmy to Sunset Giants, the 


range is complete in the Mandeville display. 
19 Marigolds to choose from. 
pA \_.. MANDEVILLE & KING CO., Rochester, N. v. 
Y. Flower Seed Specialists z 
| A 







AT STORES 
EVERYWHERE 


LANDSCAPE 
Leal CARDENING 


Prepare for the giant postwar home-building program. 

A thorough, constructive, interesting HOME TRAINING 

for those who wish to become LANDSCAPERS, DESIGN- 

ERS, GARDENERS, etc., for profit or pleasure. Write 

today for FREE INFORMATION without obligation to 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 

Dept. S-1, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
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You can have a lovelier lawn— 
the kind you’ve always wanted 
as the perfect setting for your 
home. Rich, deep-green grass, 
thick and velvety, healthy and 
remarkably weed-free—a lawn 
that’s the envy of the neighbor- 
hood! Here’s how to get it... 

Early this spring feed Vigoro. 
You see, Vigoro is a complete 
plant food. It supplies ail the 
food elements growing things 
need from the soil. Feed it now 
and spring rains will help soak 
all Vigoro’s precious grass-grow- 
ing elements clear down. Give 
your grass a real head start on 
weeds. Help it come in thicker, 
lovelier, healthier. 

Don’t forget—Vigoro, the 
complete plant food. Feed it 
early! Vigoro is safe, sanitary, 
odorless and easy to apply. 


Remember / 
VIGORO for your 


Vegetable Garden, too! 


Vigoro is remarkably economical to 
use. Comes in 100, 50, 25, 10, 5, and 
1 lb. bags and in handy tablet form. 


Made in California and Oregon by Swift & Company 
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Exterior Decoration 


Good plant arrangement calls for 
understanding of accent and subordination 


Das EVERY gardener working to achieve a 
better relationship between the plants in 
his garden remember this basic principle: 
that a good arrangement of plants is largely 
a matter of proper accent and skillful sub- 
ordination. 

Most gardeners combine too many differ- 
ent kinds of plants with the result that 
the garden is a hopeless jumble. If a gar- 
den is to have character, a few well-chosen 
plants must take the lead, and other plants 
must follow. 

Lead plants are accent, or dominant plants. 
At the height of their season, they become 
highlights of the garden—the pivots 
around which other plants revolve. No one 
garden can stand too many accents with- 
out becoming restless and confused. This 
is why your garden should have compara- 
tively few accent plants, and why your 
choice of them is so important. 

Accent plants can be recognized in various 
ways. Some, such as beech, Flowering Dog- 
wood, Liquidambar, Weeping Willow, Vine 
Maple, or windswept pine, achieve their 
character mainly through interesting and 
unusual branching habits. Others, includ- 
ing fatsia (aralia) , catalpa, holly, Japanese 
Maple, Tulip Tree, and ginkgo, are natural 
leaders because of their large or otherwise 
distinctive foliage. Some plants—among 
them rhododendron, jacaranda, caesalpina, 
Canary-Bird Flower (Crotolaria agatiflora), 
Saucer Magnolia (or almost any magnolia) 
—become accents by virtue of both foliage 
and flowers. Flowering fruit trees win key- 
note places because of their wealth or 
beauty of bloom. 





Maiden-Hair Tree (Ginkgo biloba) 


Subordinate plants should be graded up to 
the accent plant. Their mission is to 
heighten and intensify the beauty of the 
plant with.which they are combined, not 
to claim particular attention for them- 
selves. It is usually desirable for them to 
pick up and repeat flower or foliage colors 
or textures, thus offering harmonies rather 
than contrasts. 

Frequently the subordinate planting is 
nothing more than a quiet background or 
a sweep of green lawn. Some plants are so 
adequate in themselves that they need no 
subordinates or complements. 


Here are examples showing how the prin- 
ciple of accent and subordination can be 
worked out in plant combinations: 
Long-Clustered Golden Chain (Laburnum 
Vossii) with yellow primroses, yellow alys- 
sum, and Poet’s Narcissus. 

Prunus Blireana with a ground-cover of 
London Pride (Sazifraga umbrosa) or Coral 
Bells (Heuchera sanguinea). 

Saucer Magnolia at the edge of a lawn, or 
with a ground-cover of Vinca minor or 
white violets. 

Canary-Bird Flower (Crotolaria agatiflora) 
with a ground-cover of Hypericum repens 
or Feverfew (matricaria) . 

Sugar Maple (Acer saccharum) or Liquid- 
ambar with ruddy chrysanthemums or day- 
lilies (hemerocallis) . 

Ginkgo biloba planted in a free, open space 
so that its leaves may form a broad golden 
carpet in the fall. But if subordinate plant- 
ing is desired, a background of golden 
privet, elaeagnus, or euonymous can be 
used. 





Golden-Chain Tree (Laburnum Vossii) 


Purple Tree Wisteria with a ground-cover 
of lavender violas or lilac aubrieta, or drifts 
of lavender or white iris. It is a lovely thing 
beside a pool, where it casts its reflections 
in the water, or when planted in a lawn 
bay or at the end of a path. 

Flowering cherry with a ground-cover of 
hardy pink cyclamen or rose-flowered ox- 
alis. Both subordinate plants have attrac- 
tive foliage the year around. 
Large-Flowering Pink Locust (Robinia 
hispida macrophylla), free-standing, but 
with a background of Beauty-Bush (Kolk- 
witzia amabilis), Abelia Schumannii, or a 
ground-cover of lavender-pink Lantana 
Sellowiana. 

There is a very practical reason for follow- 
ing the principle of accent and subordina- 
tion when you plant your garden. A shrub 
or tree set apart as an accent will have both 
root and top space in which to grow into 
a healthy as well as a beautiful plant. By 
placing a limit on the number of varieties 
in subordinate group plantings, your plants 
not only benefit from a standard cultural 
routine, but you, as a gardener, have an 
easier job in caring for them. 


SUNSET 
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Gardening 


Know-how 


LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 
Lilies-of-the-Valley often fail to grow satis- 
factorily in the open ground because fall 
and winter temperatures are too high. How- 
ever, it is possible to buy pips which have 
been held at low temperatures in cold stor- 
age, and which, if potted up this month, 
can easily be forced for indoor bloom. 
Select 10 or 12 firm, strong-rooted pips, 
and plant them in a pot or bowl 6 inches in 
diameter. Peat, sphagnum moss, or bulb 
fibre are excellent materials in which to 
plant them. If the roots are too long and 
bulky to fit easily into the container, you 
can cut them off to half their length with- 
out detrimental results to the pips or their 
bloom. When planted, the points of the 
pips should extend slightly above the sur- 
face of the moss or fibre. After planting, 
water with lukewarm water until the pot- 
ting material is completely moistened, and 
see that it does not dry out at any time 
during the growing period. Unlike most 
forced bulbs, Lilies-of-the-Valley need not 
be put in a dark place during the rooting 
period, but can be placed immediately in 
a light, warm room or greenhouse. 
Gardeners with greenhouses can bring 
Lilies-of-the-Valley into bloom in 3 weeks 
by maintaining a temperature of 80°, but 
in ordinary house temperatures, they usu- 
ally open their first flowers in 4 to 5 weeks. 
Pips forced one year should be planted in 
the open ground the following year. 


PEACH LEAF GURL 

To prevent peach leaf curl, one of the most 
serious diseases of peaches and nectarines, 
it is necessary to spray the trees during the 
dormant season. At least two sprayings are 
necessary, one just after the leaves have 
fallen, and the second just as the buds start 
swelling in spring. It is important that 
each bud be completely coated with spray 
when the second application is given. 
Bordeaux mixture and lime sulphur are the 
two standard sprays recommended for the 
control of peach leaf curl. Use 2 pounds of 
commercial Bordeaux mixture to make 3 
gallons of spray. One pound of dry lime 
sulphur will make 8 gallons of spray, while 
1 quart of liquid lime sulphur is needed to 
make the 3-gallon amount. 


BEGONIAS IN POTS 


If your favorite spot for tuberous begonias 
is in a bed with azaleas, rhododendrons, or 
camellias, you will do well to grow them 
in pots which can be sunk, then lifted at 
the proper time when their foliage is dying. 
It is then possible to continue watering the 
shrubs which have heavy moisture require- 
ments during the fall months. 
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See them at your nursery this month 


= MoNTH'S list of shrubs brings addi- 
tional proof that there need be no dearth 
of color in the winter garden. Consider 
these along with the suggestions in the 
December Sunset on pages 12 and 13 when 
making plans for future plantings. 


Dwarf Strawberry Madrone or Dwarf Straw- 
berry Tree (Arbutus Unedo Dwarf). 
Coxor: Glossy, identical with the regular 
species in leaf and flower. Clusters of pearly 
white, urn-shaped flowers, and brilliant red 
fruits resembling strawberries appear at 
the same time in fall and early winter. The 
berries are at the height of their color at 
Christmas-time. 

Heiaut: Grows to about 6 feet. Compact, 
rounded habit of growth, nearly as broad 
as tall. (The regular species grows 8 to 10 
feet tall, and 4 to 5 feet wide.) 
Harviness: Hardy to 15°. Stands heat if 
given enough water. 

Cuuture: Being a member of the heather 
family, it should be planted in a light to 
medium, well-drained soil to which peat or 
leaf mold has been added. Full sun or part 
shade. 

Use: Mass planting and screening; in- 
formal hedge, foundation planting. Com- 


bine with myrtles, Viburnum suspensum, 
and Oregon Grape. 


Dwarf Australian Fuchsia (Correa pulchella). 
The low, spreading habit of growth and its 
many uses make this a very valuable plant. 
Coror: From November to April covered 
with panicles of soft pink, bell-shaped 
flowers. 

Heicut: Grows to 2 feet and nearly as 
broad. Compact and rounded in shape. 
Haroiness: Hardy to 20°. 

Cuxrture: Best results in full sun in a me- 
dium to dry, well-drained soil. Prune 
lightly (for size and shape) in the spring 
after the blooming period. 

Use: A good answer to the problem of what 
to plant under a low window, on a bank, 
in front of medium height shrubs, on cor- 
ners where an unobstructed view is wanted. 
Can be espaliered on walls. Good combined 
with heathers, shrub aster (Aster fruti- 
cosus) and leptospermum. 

Orner varieties: Correa Harrisii, with 
brilliant scarlet flowers from January to 
April; C. magnifica, erect-growing, with 
chartreuse flowers in winter; and C. ventri- 
cosa, of open, vigorous growth, with car- 
mine-red flowers tipped with green. 








GET 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 


Our aim is to supply you with quality yarns in beautiful 
colors. But we are down to bed rock on personnel and the 
needs of your Uncle Sam must come first. For this reason 
we ask that you give us at least two weeks to mail samples 
and to fill your orders. Your patience and your cooperation 
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THE BEST YARNS 


during this period of war emergency will be appreciated. 


Send 10c 


FOR 


Samples 


550 Alabama Street 
San Francisco 10, Cal. 





1120 East 29th Street 
Los Angeles 11, Cal. 





 SEMESAN’ 


For Healthier plants and better 
stands, treat seed with SEMESAN 
Seed Disinfectant. For flower, vege- 
table seeds and bulbs. Free book- 
let. Du Pont Semesan Co. (Inc.), 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 

#FEG. U, &. PAT, OFF. 





AMMATE* Weed Killer 
is Death to Poison Ivy _ 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 











grow flowers or Rosebud for soft pink lillipu’ 
«+. two of the many Mandeville varieties. 


WER pa 





3 WINNING NEW 


ROSES 


each a genuine 
» “Roeding’s 
Quality" Rose 


HERE'S a special 

event to celebrate 

the opening of rose planting season... 
BRIGHT WINGS, Burnt Orange 
DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, Salmon Pink 


MARK SULLIVAN, Gold and Cerise 
Regular price $4.25 


ALL 3, postpaid in Calif., $3.75 


(Enclose check or money order) Tax .09 





3 beauties from our ‘Newcomers Group’”’, de- 
scribed and illustrated on page 50 of our new 


free 1945 ORCHARD & GARDEN BOOK 


91 beautiful color pictures, 70 black and white 
photographs and 29 diagrams to help you vis- 
ualize your garden of the future! 


Write today... 


California NURSERY C0. 


George C. Roeding, Jr., Pres. 
NILES, California 
Branches: Allied Arts Guild, Menlo Park 


: Walnut Creek 
SACRAMENTO*+MODESTO=:FRESNO 


80th Year 














Build it yourself with Kraftile Patio 
Tile . . . easily, inexpensively! 


An outdoor patio can be the most enjoyable 
feature of your home...where you can serve 
meals, entertain friends, or just relax. Your 
local Kraftile Dealer, who can be foundinthe 
yellow section of your telephone directory, 
will gladly help you plan home and garden 
improvements with Kraftile Patio Tile. 
FREE BOOK! 24 pages of helpful hints for beau- 
tifying and improvin 
your home grounds wit 
Kraftile Patio Tile.... 
Write Kraftile, Dept. $2, 


Niles, Calif., for: “Ideas 
b for Amateur Builders,” 
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NILES, CALIFORNIA 


SUNSET 
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| 
@ FOLDS DOWN TO 
4 INCHES THICK 
@ EASILY STORED 
IN SMALL PLACE 
@ OFFICIAL SIZE 
4 FT. DIAMETER 
@ EIGHT NON-SPILL 
GLASS HOLDERS 
AND ASH TRAYS 
@ MAHOGANY 
ALCOHOL-PROOF 
FINISH 





ActEvEe new convenience for 
card eae. The all-pur- 
pose, portable playtable for 
small apartment, den or recrea- 
tion room. New improved 
model. Attractively finished, 
substantially made, sturdy legs. 
Nothing to loosen or wear out. 
Now custom made—delivery 
within 10 days. Only $34.50 Ex- 
press collect. Money refunded 
if not pleased. Makes ideal gift. 
Se a a 
=e Se eee ee ee oe oe eG 
EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
Headquarters for game room equip- 
ment... accessories for the home. Un- 
barbecue supplies. etc. 











a usual games, 
= 4 Write for 
“Successful Entertaining At Home.” It’s Free! 





MUSIC ror FUN 


Cuts out 9O% 
of the work in 
> reading music! 


YOU can play the piano almost at sight by 
using the same shortcuts professionals use in 
reading popular music! | 
The MUSIC FOR FUN Professional method 
cuts out 90% of the effort and mystery — 
makes your music sound better, too. If you 
play now, you can learn these professional 
shortcuts quickly . . . or if you have never hit 
a piano key, you'll still find MUSIC FOR 
FUN easy. MONEYBACK GUARANTEE. 

Of course if you want to be a Paderewski, you 
should stick to the old-fashioned methods. But 
if you want to have real fun with your piano, 
if you want to read popular music quickly and 


easily, send for the first 
FIRST FOUR 















four MUSIC FOR FUN 
lessons today— only $1 


C.O.D. plus postal charges. $ LESSONS 
Chuck Dutton, MUSIC for FUN c.0.D. 
1154 Bateman, Berkeley 5, Cal. plus postal charges 

















PROTECT YOUR TABLE 


WITH A 
ROYAL TABLE PAD 


Don’t mar your dining table. 
Get this asbestos-lined reversible 
pad. One side made to match 
your table, for your lace cloth 
and doilies. The other side, a 
beautiful ivory or white, to go 
under the sheerest of your pre- 
cious white linens. Washable, 
warp-proof, heat-resisting. Fabri- 
coid protects table from spots, 
stains, cigarette burns, blem- 
ishes, discoloration and scratches. 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 
Send for beautiful illustrated leaflet showing you how this 
wonderful, reversible, custom-made pad protects your 
new table or enhances the appearance of a table not new. 
ROYAL TABLE PAD CO., INC. 
826 W. Olympic Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 














PURITAN 
DRY RUG SHAMPOO 


Clean your own rugs! Just sprinkle on— 
brush in—vacuum after one hour. Positively 
will not fade colors. At your favorite depart- 
ment or hardware store. 2 Ib. 65c. 4 Ib. $1.10 


PURITAN CHEMICAL COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Magnolias 


A list of deciduous types 


Wirin SUN, summer shade, and striking 
patterns of bare branches are some of the 
advantages provided by deciduous trees 
and shrubs. Especially beautiful and 
worthy of consideration are deciduous 
magnolias. 
PLANTING 

Deciduous magnolias require one thing 
above all others—perfect drainage. Some 
authorities say that holes 4 to 5 feet deep 
should be made in heavy soils, and a gen- 
erous amount of sand mixed with the soil 
placed around the roots. Well-rotted ma- 
nure placed below the roots is also bene- 
ficial. Never allow deciduous magnolias to 
become dry around their roots during their 
first few summers. As they grow older and 
root more deeply, less summer watering is 
required. Be sure to plant deciduous mag- 
nolias where you want them to remain. 


LARGE MAGNOLIAS 

The most popular and the earliest bloom- 
ing deciduous magnolia, and one which 
usually grows to a large size, is the Saucer 
Magnolia (M. Soulangeana), with white, 
tulip-shaped flowers tinged with rosy- 
purple. It finally attains the shape com- 
mon to most of them—that of upcurving 
branches arranged more or less in a circle, 
or bowl shape. The branches spread as they 
move upward, and this should be kept in 
mind as one plants this shrub. By all means 
allow it ample room in which to develop. 
The beauty of all magnolias is enhanced 
by a free, open position. There are several 
varieties of M. Soulangeana, including a 
purple and a pure white. 

Magnolia conspicua (M. denudata) is a 
magnificent large species with pure white, 
chaliced flowers, often measuring 9 inches 
or more across. 


SMALL MAGNOLIAS 

The Starry Magnolia (M. Stel/lata) is the 
gem of the smaller species. It grows to 5, 
6, or at the most, 10 feet tall. Its slender 
branches are covered in late March or early 
April with waxy white, wavy petaled flow- 
ers. It can be planted in wide flower bor- 
ders for accent, but deep-rooted plants re- 
quiring frequent division should not be 
placed near it. Forget-Me-Not-Flowered 
Anchusa (A. myosotidiflora), primroses, 
arabis, aubrieta, London Pride (Sazifraga 
umbrosa), and Campanula Portenschlag- 
iana are dainty, low-growing plants which 
might be grown near the Starry Magnolia 
and other small deciduous magnolias. 
There are two new varieties of the Starry 
Magnolia. M. stellata rosea has longer, in- 
curved petals of decided pink. The sub- 
stance of the petals is more firm than in M. 
stellata, and the flowers therefore stand 
wind and rain much better. Water-lily is 
a rare variety of M. stellata with 20- to 
80-petalled, pink to white flowers. 








So Fresh 





So Smooth 
So Good! 








DELICIOUS ON 
ORANGE AND 
AVOCADO 











SALAD 


ONE OF DURKEE'S FAMOUS FOODS 








WE TREAT OUR 
MUSHROOMS LIKE ROYALTY 


We pamper them in our hothouses, 
spread them with finest creamery butter 
broil them tenderly under a blue flame. 
Then pop them into cans of once, to 
guard that delicate flavor. 

Just heat them in their own broth, no 
washing, peeling, no waste. Contents 
of can equal nearly double their weight 
in fresh mushrooms. Recipes on can. 
GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS CO., WEST CHESTER, PA. 










ONE OF THE 
FAMOUS JACOB 
MUSHROOM PRODUCTS 


ALWAYS ASK FOR 


eiints 


BROILED IN BUTTER 





ITE Yoke! 1 i- 
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GROW FOOD AND FLOWERS 


YEAR 'ROUND WITH A 


“ MERNER-BUILT © 


7x9 ft. Greenhouse—attractive—substantially built— 
ideal for growing plants in and out of season, $150 

Also Hotbed-Greenhouse, 4'6”x5'3”. holds 
8 flats, only $32.50. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 


PROGRESS LUMBER CO. 


* MERNER-BUILT*PRODUCTS 
fi Camo Rea & Cuanten Ave. Reowooo City, Cau. 





GL 


NO HOSING e NO RINSING ® NO MESS 


1. AS “A CAR WASH 

Easy as dusting. Put % pint of “GLO” in 1 
gal. water. Wipe over car, windows and 
chrome. Then wipe off. That's all 


2. AS A POLISH PRESERVER 
“GLO” keeps your polish job “GLOWING.” 


Wash your car whenever necessary with 
“GLO.” Will not remove polish but will re- 
move the light road film and haze. Keeps the 
finish as smooth as glass. Prevents for all time 
the use of harsh abrasives and hours of work. 
Increases the luster. Preserves the paint. 
Price—1 pint $1.00; 1 t gotten $3.00 
Postpaid Anywhere. (Dealers write) 


THE WETHER GLAZE CO. 
1034 Polk Street, San Francisco 9, Calif. 


CAR WASH & 
POLISH PRESERVER 
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BEAUTIFUL 


FIMBRIATA 





Wonderful color 
assortment of the 
finest California strains. 
Order immediately. Supply limited. 


EXTRA SIZE TUBERS ; 
2 for $1.00; 12 for $4.50 
100 fer $30.00 


SMALLER TUBERS 


3 for $1.00; 12 for $3.75 
100 for $25.00 


DOUBLE CAMELLIA FLOWERED 
Apricot, Orange, Pink, Red, Rose, Salmon, 
White, Yellow. 2 or more of one color labeled 


CRISPA or FRILLED 
Orange, Red, Rose, Salmon, White, Yellow 
2 or more of one color labeled 


FIMBRIATA DOUBLE FRINGED. 


Fine color Mixture 


DOUBLE HANGING BASKET TYPE. 


Mixed colors. 


BEGONIA SEEDS. Double mixed and 
Hanging Basket Mixed. Pkt 50¢ 


Cultural Directions with order. 


Send for SEED AND + catalog 
WMustrated in color. 


allawells..... 


California Seedsmen & Nurserymen "Moun" 





























GAMELLIAS 


THE FINEST SELECTION 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


NOW READY ON REQUEST, OUR NEW BOOKLET— 


Iustrated in natural color and describes 
in detail the three garden aristocrats— 


“CAMELLIAS, RHODODENDRONS 
AND MAGNOLIAS” 
CLOSED THURSDAYS 


EAST BAY NURSERY 


2332 San Pablo Ave Berkeley 2, Calif 

















The Big 10 


A perfect 10-plant rose garden—every 
plant a strong grower and one of the 
most beautiful in its color. Includes 
only tested kinds surest to succeed 
Big, husky, heavy-rooted plants, ready 
to burst into bloom early next spring. 
That is the Armstrong Big 10 


1, Charlotte Armstrong. Long-budded. 
Spectrum Red. The country’s No. 1 
Rose 

. Christopher Stone. Crimson-scarlet. 

. Countess Vandal. Salmon-pink. and 

gold. 

Eclipse. Streamlined yellow buds 

Etoile de Hollande. Fragrant red 

Girona. Fragrant, pink and yellow 

Golden Rapture. Brilliant vellow. 

Heart’s Desire. Long-budded red 

Mme. Henri Guillot. Raspberry- 


CLARA oro 


pink. 

10. Picture. Warm. soft pink 

Complete instructions for planting and 
care included. Just order ‘‘The Big 10’’ 
(or Rose Offer No. 10) and we will send 
one pant of each kind above for only 
$10.20. Add 26c sales tax on California 
shipments Postpaid to California, 


Arizona, Nevada for 25c 


a 
Armstrong Nurseries 
412 No. Euclid Ave. Ontario, Calif. 
(Address all mail to Ontario office) 
12908 Magnolia Blvd.. No. Hollywood 
4440 Sepulveda Blvd., Culver City 











MAIL ORDER SPECIALS 


Postage Free 

AZALEAS: Tail deciduous, flame colors. Tall 
evergreen, red. Low evergreen red and scarlet 
Blooming size plants 
ROCK DAPHNE: Pink, freely blooming strain; 
blooming size plants. 
RHODODENDRON: Unnamed hybrids, 6-12”; 
assorted colors. 
PYRAMID CYPRESS: 2-3 feet tall. 

Any of the above, your selection 

$1 each — 6 for $5.00 
Correspondence invited concerning large 
specimen Rhododendron and Azaleas 


(NO CATALOGUES) 


Richard P. Ressel 








MULINO, OREGON 








FRUIT TREES 


A complete stock of Fruit Trees is now avail- 
able at our Nursery. These are: 


APPLES APRICOTS 
PLUMS LEMONS 
CHERRIES ORANGES 
PEACHES GRAPEFRUIT 


and many others. Come in and make your 
selection. 


Due to labor shortage. no mail orders this year. WE WEL- 
COME YOUR SUNDAY VISIT CLOSED WEDNESDAY 


PETERS & WILSON NURSERY 


Calif 








Millbrae 





Ei Camino Real at S. P. Depot 














FLOORS WAX EASIER, 
yonainl LONGER, WITH 


PROTEX 


SELF POLISHING 
LIQUID HARD WAX 


Made of the finest carnauba wax. 
Apply on linoleum, tile, painted sur- 
faces, hardwood floors—many other 
uses. 89¢ Qt. 
FOR BRIGHTER FLOORS— 
USE B4 FLOOR CLEANER 
At dept., hardware, paint, 
linoleum, grocery stores. 
ENOSIL CHEMICAL CO., 1930-33rd Ave., Oakland, Cal. 


GOPHERS 


HOW TOGETRIDOR THEM 


No need now to mix baits or to use traps or gas. 
Force’s Gopher Killer Pellets are made from natural 
gopher food—have a true gopher scent that attracts 
then destroys large numbers with just a single applica- 
tion. Sold on a money back guarantee of satisfaction. 
60 pellets 50c, 175 pellets only $1.00. Ask for— 


FORCE’S GOPHER KILLER 


Wholesale distributors: 
SCHMIEDELL & COMPANY 





227 Davis St. San Francisco 11, Calif 


GIANT BEGONIAS 


8 SURE-BLOOM TUBERS $1 
HANGING BASKET BEGONIAS—Five colors, each. : 





GLOXINIA—Five colors, each.............. Tr 

FcRIDIA Five separate colors, each........ coeds 
FANCY LEAF CALADIUM—Ten colors, each......35c 
GERBERA ROOTS—Prize mixture, each..........15¢ 
PINK ws yr PE, GEN, oncecsacceces 50c 


D 10¢ postage and Calif. tax, please 
BOB ANDERSON - 1415 Echo Park Ave. - Los Angeles 26 


























Over half a century 
of dependable service 











FRUIT AND NUT TREES 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS 
ROSES, GRAPES AND BERRIES 
Write for descriptive Planting Guide 


CARLTON NURSERY COMPANY 
FOREST GROVE, OREGON 


SUNSET 




















PASADENA 
TOURNAMENT 


An everblooming, Ce- 
cile Brunner, bush 
type, thornless plant. 
Tiny, well shaped buds un- 
fold into large velvety red 
fragrant flowers. Patent 
578. 


RED SWEETHEART 


Free blooming. Petite red 
buds open to deep rose 
pink flowers. A real Sweet- 
heart of the Rose Garden. 
Patent 577. 


DORMANT PLANTS: 
POST 


$1.85 each, 3 for $4.50 Peis 


4 
WaeiRW \. 















Nwensess caer” 4 for $1.00 











ESTHER REED DAISY 
Root Divisions—Postpaid 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE IS OUT 
Send for your FREE copy. Roses and other California 
plants in full color. 


MARSH'S.NURSERY 


150 N. LAKE AVE., PASADENA 4, CALIF. 








New Colors 
REDS © PURPLES ® ROSE 
LEMON @® BI-COLORS 

Hardy from Maine to California 


For your perennial border, foundation 
planting, or shady spot—plant them and 
forget them! No bother at alll 


Coral Isle.........Rose-salmon; large, profuse 
Silver Glow............ .....--Pale lemon 


“My ) 


wa\ 

















Duke of Bryan...........Showy mahogany-red 
City of Gold........ Soft buff-gold; keeps well 
Columbia..... .......Old rose, almost bicolor 

elba...............Cherry-red, deeper eye zone 
The Swallow..............Wine-red; wide petals 
Playmates......... ...Leemon; keeps well 
Rose of Hawaii........ .......Rosy red; wide 
Red Chimes........ Scarlet-red; showy: semi- 

dwarf 

Sunny Day. ....Deep gold or light chrome 
Angelus.... Rosy wine, deeper eve zone 









Rose Charm...Real old rose: medium wide 
Spring Queen............ Fiery red; wide bloom 


$1 each; Any 6 for $5; All 14 for $10 

Mixed Varieties. Not labeled. Your choice 
of light or dark shades. 12 for S85; 
30 for $10. 

Order Now—All Plants Delivered Postpaid 

Send for our new catalog in natural colors 

—it’s FREE! Full of Hemerocallis infor- 

mation, tool 


Russell Gardens 





Spring 
Texas 
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SPECIAL 
COLLECTION 






VALUE These four exceptional 
for 00 varieties in blooming 
only U postpaid Size, plants 12 to 18 


inches high, will blos- 
som until May. 


Washington sales 
add 18 cents tax 
Arejishi. (Rare) Winter blooming cherry red 
Kumasaka. (Rare) Large rose pink flowers 
Mme. Le Bois. Very large double red 
Purity. Large double ivory white 


Send for NURSERY CATALOG 


illustrating many plants in color. 


OW NURSERIES 


Rt 4, Box 90, RENTON 15, WASHINGTON 


PLANT “CARTER’S QUALITY” 


CAMELLIAS 


Sturdy, well-rooted plants only. Popular and rarest kinds 
including ‘‘Blood of China,”’ Reticulata, ete. Free! Price 
list and specialist’s simple growing directions. 
CARTER’S CAMELLIA GARDENS 
“Camellias Exclusively” 
525 E. Garvey Ave. Monterey Park, Calif. 





Newer Primroses 


Polyanthus Seed, colossal strain, 2 in. blooms with proper 
culture, sturdy stems, lush foliage, unusual color range, 
pkt. $1.00. Asiatics, blended from hardy types selected 
for sequence of color and bloom, pkt. $1.00. Cultural 
instructions. 


Clarkes Clockames, Ore. 














GLADIOLUS 2a iiower Seeds 
Finest varieties, highest 717 S eenieae prices. 


FREE CATALO 
CARL SALBACH Berkeley 8. calif, 


BULBS FOR POTS AND GARDEN 


A catalog of over 200 unusual bulbs for winter and spring 
planting. Out about January 15, but sometimes delayed 
in mails under present conditions. By regular mail, free. 
For special handling, First Class, Air mail send 25¢c. 
Special $1.00 Offers for Jan. 6 Ismene; 8 Scilla hya- 
cinthoides; 6 Ornithogalum arabicum, top size; 5 Yellow 
Callas, 2” up; 6 Clivia seed. 3 Amaryllis, small to med. 
Each item $1.00. All six items for $5.50. Postpaid. 
Add Sales Tax in California. 
CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. S, La Verne, Calif. 








Do You Own 
A “Scratching” Dog? 


If you own and are fond of a dog that is continually 
scratching, digging, rubbing and biting himself until his 
skin is raw and sore, don’t just feel sorry for him. The dog 
can’t help himself. But you may. He may be clean and flea 
free and just suffering from an intense itching irritation 
that has centered in the nerve endings of his skin. Do as 
thousands of pleased dog owners are doing. At any Owl 
Drug Store or leading dealers everywhere, get a 25c pack- 
age of Rex Hunters Dog Powders, and give them once a 
week. Note the quick improvement. One owner writes: ‘‘My 
female setter, on Sept. 29th, did not have a handful of 
hair on her body—all seratched and bitten off. I gave her 
the powders as directed. By Nov. 10th she was all haired 
out.”’ Learn what they will do fer yoyr dog. Make a 25¢ 
test. Economy size box only $1. 

Important. Your dog goes barefoot. Between his calloused 
pads is tender skin. Thorns, glass, ice, and snow get in to 
bruise and cut. Neglect may bring lameness and infection. 
Use Rex Hunters Dog Ointment for quick relief of wounds. 
50c at dealers or J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 804, Bing- 
hamton, N. L 
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“See Scarlet, Lavender, Yellow, Rose 
Peg) and White--Giant flowers, 5 in. 
ery across, on sturdy 3-ft. plants,easy 
togrow anywhere. A l5c-Packet of 
seeds of each color, all 5 (value 75c) 

Postpaid for 10c! Send dime today. 

Burpee’s Seed Catalog F 
E co. 

, 421 Burpee Bidg., Clinton, lowa 8 


ia Send 5 Pkts. Giant Zinnia Seeds ; 
(No. 7588). Enclosed isl0c. 4 
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1 ' 
7-2. & State ‘ 
Hi [_] Send Burpee's Seed Catsiog FREE. * 
SS See eS Seana aananaasese 
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FORGET 
YOUR TREES 


Now we can only prune dangerous limbs 
* « « correct serious situations. Hope soon 
to resume regular service. 


« DAVEY * 


TREE SURGERY CO., LTD. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Russ Bidg. Story Bidg. 


EXPERIENCE + FACILITIES = ECONOMY 














yd 0) 1): Ob i) ee 
WATCH 'EM GROW! 


A complete plant food with nutrients, root 
hormone and necessary minerals. Feed your 









plants regularly to maturity and they will 
a you. 10c to $10. No waste... No 
other. . 


. No odor. 








A scant spoonful 
makes o GALLON 
of RICH FERTILIZER 
$2 size mokes 






CONCENTRATED 
PLANT FOOD 


UNIVERSITY HYDROPONIC SERVICE 
1355 Market, San Francisco 3, or at 


NURSERIES - HARDWARE - VARIETIES 








y, 7 NEGETABLE 





; T 
sons 


Sturdy one year old roots planted 
early will save you time and labor. 
Satisfactory crops first season. 

Mary Washington ASPARAGUS 

12 for $1.00 

Green Globe ARTICHOKES 
35¢ each; 3 for $1.00; 12 tor $3.00 
Giant Winter Crimson RHUBARB 


SEED. 3 for $1.00; 12 for $3.00 
ad HORSERADISH, 12 for $1.00 
CATALOG Post Paid on Pacific Coast. Order NOW 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS ~ Box I115-L = Sacramento, Calif. 
51 





THREE 


QUEENS 


The largest, 
most beautiful, 
most perfectly 
formed Camel- 
lias in exist- 
ence. All are 
kinds that 
you'll want 
sooner or later. 


Immense, brilliant scarlet; 
double and high-centered. Spectacular. 


JULIA DRAYTON. 


ALBA PLENA. Giant, many petaled white. The 
perfect white Camellia. (Illustrated above.) 


ELEGANS. (Chandleri) Tremendous peony- 
shaped flowers, rose-pink splashed white. 


THE “THREE QUEENS”: One plant of each, in 
gal. tins, a $9.00 value for $7.50, plus 19 
sales tax. Delivered by truck for 50c within 
60 miles of Ontario; elsewhere by express, 
transportation charges collect. Ask for ‘‘Three 
Queens” Camellia Offer No. 17. 


. 
Armstrong Nurseries 
412 No. Euclid Ave. Ontario, Calif, 
(Address all mail to Ontario office) 
12908 Magnolia Bivd., No. Hollywood 
4440 Sepulveda Bivd., Culver City 











: 
TOUCH CROPS 


HOTKAPS — patented paper 
hothouses — completely protect 
plants from destructive frosts, 
storms, insects. Ripen crops 3 
weeks earlier; increase yield 18°% 
to $1%. Maintain perfect mulch. 
Bring you premium prices and 
bigger profits. One man can 
set 2000 per day. Millions used 
by growers every season. 1000 
lots only $11.00; 250 package 
$3.50; 100 package $1.95; 25 
Victory Garden package 50c. 


‘AT YOUR GARDEN SUPPLY DEALER 
GERMAINS, Germaco Mfg. Div., Los Angeles, California 





Ge k maco 























ose ME in THE GRoUND 
THE WHOLE YEAR ‘ROUND 


To: 

*® CONDITION SOIL 
* REDUCE WEEDING 
*® SAVE WORK 

* PROTECT ROOTS 
® RETAIN MOISTURE 
® IMPROVE GROWTH 


















: SOLD BY LEADING NURSERY 
SEED & HARDWARE STORES 





New Plant = Tablets 


FERTILIZER TABLETS 
Contains 8% nitrogen, 20% phos- 
phorie acid, 5% potash. Created for 
Western soils. Perfect for potted 
plants, flowers, vegetables. Easy to use 
in either tablet or liquid form. 
for 10c 
AT DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


WEST COAST FACTORS 


365 - 4th St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 





NUT TREES 


(Northern Grown) 
Walnut, Almond, Chestnut, Hick- 
ory, Butternut, Pecan. Latest 
and best fruits, berries and 
Blueberry. Ornamental trees, 
shrubs, vines. ol Grabs. 

GILLET NURS 
Box 1025X Nevada City. Calif. 





FILBERT 








2 YEAR OLD “NEW FRENCH HYBRID” 


* LILACS x 


Will bloom this season. Real French Hybrid 

type Lilac—we are proud to sell. Your choice of 

colors—Blue, White. Purple, Red and Pink. 
Type se—Doable and Singles. 

$1.25 EACH, 5 FOR $5.50 POSTPAID. 


LEONARD COATES NURSERIES, INC. 

















“STEAKS” 


PICNIC @ BARBECUE e GRILL 
THICK STEEL—PORTABLE 


Excellent for backyard or picnie barbecues. 
A complete stove for hunters and sportsmen. 


$6.50 f.0.b. FREE FOLDER 
E. M. JUERGENSON Box 55 Linden, Calif. 








“BANDAGE” YOUR 


ROOF LEAKS 
eutth 





HYDROSEAL 
aud... PABCOWEB 


PABCO HYDROSEAL is a durable, heavy, 
adhesive black plastic. Simply spread it over 
and around crack or leak and “bond” with a 
strip of PABCOWEB (which comes in differ- 


ent widths, like bandages!) 
Ask your dealer. Write for Booklet 
THE PARAPSINS COMPANIES 
ne. 
475 Brannan Street 
San Francisco 19, California 











ALL DAMAGES TO CLOTHING 
FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


INVISIBLY 
REPAIRED 


Your clothing restored to original appearance 
and usefulness by our scientific, econom ieal 
methods. Prudence has given 18 years 0 
satisfactory service to a million customers, 


ANY Repairable GARMENT 
3.5 


p Either send check OR we will 
mail C, O. D. Send your garment 
by insured Parcel Post to— 


The PRUDENCE SYSTEM 
310 RUSS BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO (4) CALIF. 


5S. COMPOST 
‘4a MAKER 


= Converts leaves, weeds, 
grass cuttings, garden 
refuse into valuable 
ORGANIC HUMUS 
+ See your seedsmon or send 
several setennede for illustrated folder. 
MILLER PRODUCTS Co. 


1932 S. W. WATER ST. PORTLAND 1, ORE 






















P. 0. Box 231, San Jose, Calif. Established “‘1878”" | Br VECETABLI 


CHARMING NEW BUDDLE] °° *ch;, 2. for 90 
postpaid 

CONCORD. New dark red with blood red eve. PINK 
CHARMING. Large. long graceful flower spikes’ of lovely 
bright pink, ORCHID BEAUTY. Orchid pink with bril- 
liant orange flower. 

Plants that will bloom this summer, all 6 for $2.75 post- 
paid (from 24%” pots). Write for large catalog in color. 














Pruning Books 


“How To Prune Fruit Trees” by Martin 
“How to Prune Western Shrubs” by Martin 
Practical Books—lIllustrated and Diagramed 


$1.00 Each Postpaid 


CAMPBELL — sToRs 
Pasadena 1, Calif. Since Dept. S$ 


RICH & SONS NURSERY, Rt. 4, Dept. 7, Hillsboro, Ore. 
—iighont auality stock of 
126 outstanding varieties, 


DAH LIAS accurately described and 


low priced in the new .1945 Catalog. It’s FREE. 
Miller Dahlia Farms, 13055 24th So., Seattle 88, Wash. 











-HARPER VIOLA GARDENS 








Vi A FED Finest Blend Selected 
From the Best Named 
Perennial varieties grown from divisions. The large blooms 


have a wide color range and long stems. $1 pkt. postpaid. 
Warren, Oregon 








STRAWBERRIE —Rockhill runnerless. Finest 

variety for the home garden, 

Extra strong plants, $1.60 a doz.; $11.25 per 100. 
E. JAMES NURSERY 

8715 MacArthur Blvd., Oakland 3, California 
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RAREST FLOWER SEEDS strctirzis 
STRELITZIA 
Strange exotics, Orchids, Eremurus, Lily 
and other unusual seeds. Write for catalog. 


Rex. D. Pearce, Dept. $4, Moorestown, N.J. 


c 






aest WEGET: 


Special--to get acquainted, we'll mail 
ou these 6 full-size 10c-Packets seeds 
‘or just 10c--Tomato, Radish, Carro 
Beet, Lettuce. Send dime today! - 
Burpee’s Seed Catsiog FREE 
all the The BURP on ae 


418 = Building, "Gain lowa 








Kill Fleas, Lice, Dog licks 


ON DOGS, CATS 


with 
OLD TRAPPER 
FLEA POWDER 


Gives quick, effective re- 
sults. Has pleasing odor, 


ar DROLERS 
PET’ SHOPS yA 
Manufactured by 
STANLEY INDUSTRIES 


Seattle, 88, Wash. 








SUNSET 














As a log fire 
goes with friendship 


3 URGERS made with Burgundy 

B wine ! Good eaters pronounce it 
a mighty cheertul meat dish. It’s also 
the easiest known way to try a certain 
cookery secret. 

"Burgers Burgundy will help you 
discover the pleasure that results from 
joining wine and food together. 

Roast turkey basted with red or 
white table wine is another treat. And 
Leg o’ Lamb Sauterne. And old- 
fashioned baked beans made sturdy 
with Claret. Serve them soon. 

Even more enjoyment is in store 
when you serve glasses of the same 
good wine with the meal. ‘hen comes 
a taste harmony that perks up the 
appetite. And dining takes on the pleas- 
ure it surely ought to have. 

Let us send you our new booklet of 
wine cookery recipes. It’s free. Simply 
write to the Wine Advisory Board, 
85 Second Street, San Francisco 5. 














How to make ‘Burgers Burgundy 


Mix 1% lbs. hamburger or 
ground beef with 11/2 tsps. 
salt, 4% tsp. pepper, and 4 
cup California Burgundy or 
Claret wine. Shape into 4 or 5 
flat cakes about 1 inch thick. 
Brush with oil and broil slowly 
8 to 10 minutes, turning once, 
or brown in hot skillet, turning 
often. For sauce: add ¥2 cup 
same wine to fat in pan, heat 
to boiling, season, and pour 
over steaks. Garnish them with 
raw or fried onion rings 








Moisten plain cake 
with Sherry 

















Line a pint or quart bowl with 
thin slices of plain cake or 
jelly roll. Moisten lightly with 
Sherry wine. Spread with 
layer of jam. Add another 
layer of cake slices, more 
Sherry, more jam and repeat 
until bowl is level full. Cover 
and chill several hours. Turn 
out on plate. If desired, serve 
with chilled custard sauce, 
flavored with Sherry and al- 
mond extract. Pint serves 4 or 5 


Add to your share in 
Tomorrow...add to your 
WAR BONDS today 


























Hustling, bustling crowds are outward signs of a busy (2) cooking and serving; (3) ample storage, gleaming 
people. But we think the real busy spot in the home is white all-steel equipment, smartly styled, ruaggedly dura- 
the kitchen, © The new American Kitchens are bright, ble, magically convenient. * Obtainable in separate 
cheerful, convenient, adequately equipped with cabinet- units or asa complete ensemble. When? Just as soon as 


sink and cabinet space, providing three convenient American Central's total war duties are brought to a 


work centers for (1) Preparation, dish-washing, cleaning; victorious conclusion. Meantime — remember American. 
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HITCHENS 


AMERICAN CENTRAL MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, CONNERSVILLE, *NDIANA 





